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The Johnson Record —!! 


(Second in a Series) 


AUSTIN, WASHINGTON 
This issue of the Observer 
concludes examinations of 
Lyndon Johnson’s positions 
on the. issues — social, civil, 
agricultural, political, inter- 
national, and military. 


SOCIAL ISSUES 
Aid to Education 


Johnson's record on federal aid 
to education poses the question 
of the enigmatic relationship be- 
tween his convictions and his as- 
sessment of a proposal’s chances 
of success. 

In the summer of 1958, Sen. Pat 
McNamara of Michigan and a 
band of liberals, including Sen. 
Yarborough, worked hard to add 
a $2 billion, two-year school con- 
struction provision to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Although shortly before the 
amendment was voted on Johnson 
told the Senate that “it is later 
than we think” in meeting the 
educational needs of the country, 
he opposed the school construc- 
tion amendment, and it lost, 61-30. 

The Senate’s 1960 federal aid to 
education bill, though appropri- 
ating slightly less—$1.8 billion— 
was in some ways a stronger plan, 
for it provided not only school 
construction, but supplements to 
teuchers’ salaries. This year, John- 
son supported federal aid. 

It is hard to say with certainty, 
from the record, what Johnson 
believes about federal aid to edu- 
cation, although the evidence in- 
dicates his basic support of the 
idea. 

In 1946, true, he voted for a 
reduction of the school lunch au- 
thorization from $100 million to 
$58 million. But while campaign- 
ing for office in 1948, he told his 
kickoff rally at Wooldridge Park, 
“It is the responsibility of the 
government to help the states in- 
crease teacher pay—and increase 
it now.” In his “13 points” for the 
1956 Congress, he included “a 
school construction program to 
meet the needs of our children.” 

In 1951 he favored more school 
building in defense areas. In 1953 
he favored using revenues from 


Sum-Up, 1937-1960 


AUSTIN 

In summary on Lyndon 
Johnson’s public record, tak- 
ing the positions of the 20 or 
30 Senate liberals as “liberal”: 

Johnson is conservative on 
taxation, the oil and gas in- 
dustry, organized medicine, 
civil rights, and election re- 
forms; usually conservative 
on union labor matters and 
civil liberties; middlish on 
interest rates and _ public 
housing; usually liberal on 
federal aid to education; and 
liberal on public power, pub- 
lic works, welfare spending, 
and farm issues. In foreign 
affairs he favors foreign aid, 
mutual security arrange- 
ments, and reciprocal trade, 
and thus is an international- 
ist, while also advocating 
skepticism toward disarma- 
ment and negotiations with 
Russia. ; 

Next issue we will publish 
a study of Johnson's ascent 
in personal and public life. 




















U.S. leasing of the outer conti- 
nental shelf be used for educa- 
tional grants unless needed for a 
national defense emergency. He 
favored the 1958 defense educa- 
tion act, which provides a system 
of college grants, the reduction 
of which he opposed. In 1959 he 
favored educational loans and 
grants for post-Korea veterans 
and opposed killing off a college 
loan fund for classrooms and lab- 
oratories. He has introduced his 
own “study now and pay later” 
loan bill for college students. 


Kennedy, Symington, and Hum- 
phrey voted for both the 1958 and 
1860 federal aid bills. Johnson 
was not there when the cause 
was losing in 1958; he was there 
a short two years later, when it 
was winning. 

In a speech on Feb. 5, the day 
after the 1960 bill passed the 
Senate, unannounced presidential 
candidate Johnson told the West- 
ern states Democratic conference: 

. yesterday the Democratic 
Senate passed a bill which will 
build thousands of schoolrooms 
in every state, and raise the pay 
of the country’s teachers.” 


Public Housing 

As Democratic leader in the 
Senate, Johnson, while always 
citing to reporters the passage of 
“housing bills,’ has sometimes 


* 
* 
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Johnson flatly opposed all 
civil rights legislation for the 
first 17 of his 23*years in 
political office. 

He voted against a House bill 
to outlaw’ lynchings'in 1940. He 
voted outright against bills to 
outlaw the poll tax in 1942, 1943, 
1945, and 1948, and was paired 
for the poll tax in 1947. 

Running for the Senate in 1948, 
he advocated leaving to the 
states “those matters which are 
state functions, such as civil 
rights” and told an Austin rally: 

“This civil rights program, 
about which you have heard so 
much, is a farce and a sham— 
an effort to set up a police state 
in the guise of liberty. I am op- 
posed to that program. I have 
fought it in Congress. It is the 
province of the state to run its 
own elections. I am opposed to 
the anti-lynching bill because the 
federal government has no more 
business enacting a law against 
one form of murder than another. 
I am against the FEPC because 
if a man can tell you whom you 
must hire, he can tell you whom 
you cannot employ. I have met 
this head-on.” 

His contribution to the South- 
ern filibuster of 1949 was a one- 
hour speech. He voted that year 
to override the Barkley ruling 
that debate on Senate rules could 
be ended by simple majority vote; 
and against school integration in 
Washington, D.C., without refer- 
endum approval (a_ principle 
which the Texas legislature 
adopted in 1957 to slow down 
integration in Texas). 


In 1950 he voted against cloture 
to break a Southern filibuster 
against a Lucas motion for fair 
employment practices provisions 
and for an amendment by Sen. 
Russell of Georgia expressly per- 
mitting the armed forces to main- 
tain segregation in the ranks. 


In 1952 Johnson supported Rus- 


supported, sometimes opposed 
liberals’ demands for what they 
regard as adequate public hous- 
ing. In 1953 he refused to help 
the liberals’ attempt to defeat the 
nomination of Albert Cole, an 
opponent of liberal public hous- 
ing, as federal housing expediter. 


.He voted to raise public hous- 
ing starts from 5,000 to 45,000 
units in 1952, but in 1954 he voted 
to place a maximum of 35,000 an- 
nual new starts tn public hous- 
ing, although Kennedy, Syming- 
ton, and Humphrey opposed this. 
His 1955 “program with a heart” 
called for a housing program for 
those “who are yearning to build 
or rent dwellings. they can af- 
ford,” and in both 1955 and 1956 
he voted against 35,000 units in 
favor of 135,000; but in 1957 he 
joined in the refusal to authorize 
200,000. 

When the junior senator from 
Alabama introduced the 1959 
housing bill, he explained it was 
not the bill he wanted but was 
a compromise to accommodate 
the leadership’s desire to “go as 
far as possible to meet the ad- 
ministration half-way.” It pro- 
vided 35,000 public housing units. 

While siding with the liberals 
when the Republicans sought to 
kill or reduce the authority for 
35,000 units, Johnson left them 
when they tried to boost urban 


South to 


sell for the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination. 

The first evidence of Johnson's 
shift to a less militant Southern 
resistance to civil rights came in 
1955 on the poll tax. As late as 
August that year he was paired 
against exempting servicemen 
from the poll tax during war- 
time. His 1955 “program with a 
heart,” however, called for “a 
constitutional amendment elim- 
inating the poll tax.” No action 
was taken by the 1956 Congress. 

The New York Times said in 
July, 1956, that Sen. Russell told 
Johnson Southerners would fili- 














THE SCENE 
IN AUSTIN 
‘OR TUESDAY 


AUSTIN 

Delegates were assembling 

his weekend for the state 

nocratic convention here 
sday. 


renewal funds from $350 millior 
a year to $450 million (the Cl 
motion, lost 55-33). In 
the attempt to accommodate 
President, he vetoed the pub 
housing and urban renewal 
twice; Johnson supported passir 
it over the vetoes. 


spite 


Medicine: No Insurance 
Johnson's basic statement 
medicine was made in the 1948 
campaign, when President Ty 
man was campaigning for his na 
tional health insurance prograr 
all over the country. Johnsor municipal auditorium. 
then told an Austin rally: are rumors he might an- 

“I want no part of socialize for president then. 
medicine. I have fought again 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell B 
The Democratic answer to 
form of socialism is more host 
tals, more doctors, more nurses 
and the county courthouse car 
build hospitals, nor can the she: 
iff’s office be used for an ops s about 8:30 p.m. 
ating room.” party loyalist challenge is 

He has favored federal sch i to start Monday at the 
ships for medical study and 1 ! of the state Democratic 
search, but neither his 1955 “pr ve committee. A motion 
gram with a heart” nor any s made to exact loyalty 
sequent set of his legislative of all delegates as a con- 
jectives has_ included their admission to the 
medical insurance. ion Tuesday and to apply 

This year, replying to tandards of party loyalty. 
spondents asking about U.S. med expected to pass the 
ical insurance for the aged, Johr rittee 
son said he is still against socia 
ized medicine. 


for President banners 
across some Austin 
A $50 a plate dinner will 
i for Johnson Monday night 


Houston conservative dele- 
headed by Walter Sterling 
the Austin Hotel 
allroom for a caucus at 
e hour at which the John- 
er starts—7 p.m. Monday. 
yalists hold a statewide 


served 


natior 
col 
sday morning, as an amend- 


to the first order of busi- 
the convention, a motion 


* * 
M e i] »e made to ascertain the 


alty of the delegates. If 
>xpected from inside the con- 


ss of 


t passed then, a bolt can 


buster a civil rights bill. T! 
liberals were held off with 
threat, and the Democrats |! 
no record on civil rights for t! 
1956 election. 

Johnson's platform committ 
appointee at the 1956 
Democratic convention — 
Kennedy of Corpus Christi f convention is expected 
voted with the South against t ige its delegates to John- 
compromise civil rights plan! president, adopt the unit 

When, this year, the Senate got d make Johnson chairman 
around to its decision on the poll ielegation to Los Angeles. 
tax issue, Johnson opposed ielegation is expected to be 
immediate statutory abolition, (a i to pledge to support the 
proposal which lost 50-37), nominees. 

(Continued on it 2) ontinued on Page 8) 


would then join 
meting. delegations 


bolt 
with 


ted ‘by the S.D.E.C. Mon- 


natior situation could become 


mplicated. However, the 
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AUSTIN 

Having read the Supreme 
Court opinion and dissents 
and discussed them with 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson, the 
Observer can now present a 
precise account of the legal 
and historical reasons why 
the State of Texas has found 
itself the confirmed owner of 
all the “lands, minerals, and 
other natural resources” un- 
derlying the Gulf of Mexico 
to a distance of three leagues 
— 10.45 miles—from the 
coast. 


A New York Times report— 
which is also a general impression 
—that the Texas claim to three 
leagues into the Gulf goes back 
to Spanish law is quite wrong. 
The original Texas brief in 1949 
did not make this claim; Wilson, 
who has had the question re- 
searched thoroughly, has never 
so contended. _ 


“Louisiana tried to establish a 
Spanish source for three leagues, 





Why We Gen Tidelands 








but it’s just not there,” Sam Houston's dream 
says. Mexico City lawyer Sar public of Texas going all 
ago Onate, retained by Texa to the West Coast,” Wil- 
the case, advised Wilson “He was taking aim on 
Mexico did not have a »f San Francisco.” 
league stipulation about 
boundary at the time of 
Treaty of Guadaluple Hida 
in 1848. In the Texas brief 
1958,, Onate stated in a 
that the three-league provi 
“had its origin” in the 
Republic of Texas boun 
law. Exhaustive research did 
turn up a Spain-to-Mexico-to-R: ig Republic of Texas de- 
public of Texas lineage for its boundaries “beginning 
three-league limit. “They got outh of the Sabine river, 
from the Texas boundary act nning west along the Gulf 
not from Texas law,” Wilson sa three leagues from land, 
Why, then, did the Texas mouth of the Rio Grande 
gress in 1836 choose the measu! 
of three leagues as the seawar 
extent of its Gulf boundary? Ju 
tice Harlan, in his decision f 
the Supreme Court giving Tex 
and Florida three leagues, admit 
ted that he found the Texas clain within its boundaries all 
in 1836 “inexplicable.” ids within three leagues of 
“We won the tidelancs (Continued on Page 6) 


act for the admission of 
iana to the union in 1812, 
Congress provided that 

s “bounded by the said 
including all 
leagues of 


f Mexico)... 
within three 


1836 boundary law, the 


Wilson, “I tried my best 
i out where that came from. 
ly reason I know for it is 
that when the US. or- 
Louisiana in 1812, it in- 


zea 


as 








He Pivoted from South on the Poll Tax Issue 


(Continued from Page 1) 
favored the submission of a con- 
stitutional amendment to abolish 
it, which the Senate agreed to. 
Johnson promptly told the West- 
ern states Democratic conference 
that the Senate had passed a bill 
to eliminate “the feudal poll tax.” 


The 1957 Bill 


Johnson is generally credited 
by columnists with the passage 
of the 1957 civil rights bill, the 
first one to pass since Recon- 
struction. As finally passed, it 
was designed principally to guar- 
antee voting rights. 

Johnson voted to eliminate 
Part III, which would have given 
the U.S. Attorney General au- 
thority to institute civil actions 
in cases under the 14th Amend- 
ment. He also led the drive to 
require jury trials in all cases of 
criminal contempt. He _ voted 
against an amendment by Sen. 
Case which would have given 
district courts permissive author- 
ity to protect the right to vote 
without regard to whether admin- 
istrative remedies had been ex- 
hausted. (Case lost, 47-34.) 

He did not sign “the Southern 
Manifesto.” It was explained by 
friends that he could not, as Ma- 
jority Leader, this leaving the 
implication that ordinarily he 
would have; the fact remains, he 
did not. 

Elaborate debates have ensued 
about Johnson's role in the de- 
feat of three anti-Supreme Court 
bills in 1958. Liberals vigorously 
opposed letting them come up, 
but on this Johnson reportedly 
yielded to Sen. Richard Russell, 
scheduling them. When _ Sen. 
Douglas proposed an amendment 
to specify full congressional en- 
dorsement of the desegregation 
decisions, Johnson was _ faced 
with a Southern filibuster before 
any action could be taken on the 
bills. He worked skillfully for 
and is credited with achieving the 
41-40 vote recommitting the first 
of the bills, after which the oth- 
ers were throttled principally by 
the desire for adjournment. 

In his 1959 civil rights bill, 
Johnson proposed federal concili- 
ation of racial disagreements. It 
was the weakest civil rights bill 
introduced that year, but John- 
son reportedly had real faith in 
the conciliation idea. He was also 
proud that he, a Southern sena- 
tor, was introducing civil rights 
bills. 

His 1260 bill—soon lost 
xrind—provided for voting 
erees, anti-bombing, education of 
children of military personnel if 
Southern schools are closed, and 
preservation of voting records. 
Part III and federal support for 
integrating school districts were 
omitted. 

Sen. Douglas says that 
Johnson's measures “may provide 
a helpful approach to some other 
rights, it is’ doubtful that they 
would result in any perceptible 
progress in meeting the desegre- 
zation problem.” 


Defends Filibustering 
Johnson has never modified his 
defense of the filibuster and op- 
position to the invoking of cloture 
to bring civil rights issues to 
votes when Southerners will not 
stop talking 

In 1949, 1950, 1953, 1957, and 
1959 he voted against moves to 
end or limit the filibuster. 

When Sen. Clinton Anderson 
1957 to challenge the 
filibuster, Johnson, the Majority 
Leader, made the motion to re- 
ject the Anderson motion, though 
the Democratic platforms in ‘52 
and ‘56 had endorsed majority 
rule in the Senate. He and Know- 
land, the Republican leader, co- 
sponsored a proposed return to 
the pre-1949 rule that the fili- 
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moved in 
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buster could be ended by a vote 
of two-thirds of the senators 
present rather than two-thirds of 
the total Senate. (When Sen. 
Wherry had proposed to abandon 
the pre-1949 rule for two-thirds 
of the total Senate in 1949, John- 
son had been with Wherry.) 


In 1959 the Senate agreed to 
the slight Johnson - Knowland 
modification in the filibuster rule, 
under which not a single filibus- 
ter was broken in the Senate 
from 1917 to 1949. 


Johnson‘ assumed the major re- 
sponsibility for the defeat of the 
liberals’ 1960 motion to end de- 
bate after 15 days by using his 
prestige and skill,to collect votes 
against it. In doing this, he again 
helped cancel any hopes the lib- 
erals had of passing a bill touch- 
ing on school integration or pro- 
viding federal enforcement pow- 
ers against civil rights violations. 


In the 1960 debates, Johnson 
again opposed Title III and voted 
to table an amendment to tough- 
en the House bill by providing a 
combination of court-appointed 
referees and presidentially ap- 
pointed enrollment officers to as- 
sure Negro voting rights. 


A Congressional Quarterly 
count of 19 amendments to the 
civil rights bill showed that John- 
son voted with the South on 13 
of 19 issues. 


The 1957 law was principally a 
voting rights bill, but evidently 
it was not adequate to guarantee 


* * 
CIVIL LIBERTIES 





voting rights, since the 1960 bill 
was also a voting rights- bill. 


What Does He Believe? 


What does Johnson believe, 
himself, about segregation? 

In Washington Johnson's chil- 
dren have been attending Alice 
Deal junior high, which is inte- 
grated. 

In a rare statement on school 
desegregation while campaigning 
on TV in Texas in 1956 for state 
party control, Johnson said he 
was against “forced integration.” 

In Raleigh, N.C., in 1957, John- 
son said all citizens, North and 
South, must “give up the idea of 
crushing the other fellow and 
ramming our own pet ideas—no 
matter how nobly motivated— 
down his throat.” 

In San Angelo in late 1958 he 
said again he is against forced 
integration,” but added “we're a 
little late in our section in rec- 
ognizing that all men are created 
equal.” 

During a_ recent presidential 
tour of New York, Johnson was 
quoted as saying, “As long as 
I'm here, we will have no second- 
class citizens.” In a Washington 
speech he opposed “bigotry of 
race, religion, or section,” a 
theme he has used a lot since he 
became a presidential candidate. 

Asked in Houston by an Ob- 
server reporter if he favors a 
strong civil rights plank in.the 
1960 Democratic platform, John- 
son replied, “I think we have 


passed an adequate civil rights 
program.” 
aa * 


Olds Case Contrasts 
With 1954 Censure 


Johnson's record on civil 
liberties is very spotty. His 
participation in the McCar- 
thy-style attack on Leland 
Olds in 1949 contrasts with 
his use of his Majority Lead- 
ership in 1954 on behalf of 
censuring McCarthy. His 
1946 vote against appropria- 
tions for the Dies committee 
is said to have represented 
his true convictions on 
“witch-hunts,” but he paid a 
political price for the vote 
later, and he now firmly sup- 
ports loyalty oaths for col- 
lege students, union officials, 
and management executives. 

Johnson may never live down, 
with liberals, his conspicuous part 
in the public pillorying of Federal 
Power Commissioner Leland Olds 
in 1949. 

Olds was the key man 
shaky three-to-two liberal 
jority on the power commission. 
Gas producers were widely iden- 
tified as the’ economic interests 
who were after him; private util- 
ities were also alleged to be in- 
terested, though they did not 
come forward as the oil and gas 
people did. 

Writing in American Political 
Science Review for 1951, Joseph 
P. Harris of the University of 
California (Berkeley) maintained 
that the real issue in the Olds 
case was the Kerr bill, which 
Johnson had fought for. The Kerr 
bill sought to remove effective 
federal regulation of the price 
of gas moving in interstate com- 


in ‘a 
ma- 


merce. 

“In 1948 and again in 1949,” 
Harris wrote, “such measures had 
passed the House by large ma- 
jorities, but had been defeated in 
the Senate committee on _ inter- 
state and foreign commerce by a 
divided vote. Mr. Olds, speaking 
as chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, had been the out- 
standing opponent of these pro- 
posals before the committee. And 





despite the powerful backing of 
the Kerr bill, Olds courageously 
opposed it in the spring of 1949, 
just three months before his re- 
nomination came before this same 
committee. The supporters of the 
Kerr bill accordingly believed 
that his removal from the FPC 
was essential to the passage of 
the measure.” 

Johnson was chairman of the 
subeommittee on Olds’ renom- 
ination. All seven members of 
the subcommittee favored the 
Kerr bill; they all, except one 
who died in 1949, voted for it in 
1950. 

Rep. John E. Lyle of Corpus 
Christi, a friend and supporter 
of Sen. Johnson, started the at- 
tack based on certain writings by 
Olds 25 years before when he 
was industrial editor of a news 
service sold to the labor press. 
The writings were used to sup- 
port the charge that Olds was 
either a communist or fellow 
traveler and had bitterly attacked 
capitalism. 

Lyle had himself introduced a 
bill to relieve gas producers of 
federal price regulation in the 
8ist Congress, and he accused 
Olds of launching “a bitter and 
vicious attack” on such legisla- 
tion and characterizizng it as “an 
attempt to mulct ultimate con- 
sumers of millions of dollars.” 

Presenting 54 photostatic copies 
of articles, Lyle charged Olds 
with attacking “the church . 
our schools; he has ridiculed the 
symbols of patriotism and loyalty 
such as the Fourth of July; he 
has advocated public ownership; 
he has reserved his applause for 
Lenin and Lenin's system 
Although the Olds writings of the 
‘20's had appeared in about 75 
publications, Lyle took most of 
the articles he placed in the rec- 
ord from two communist publi- 
cations. 

Olds said he still believed in 
the New,Deal but had changed 





some opinions, including ones 
about Russia. 

Harris concluded: “Only by the 
most flagrant distortion, by lift- 
ing sentences out of context and 
by actual misquotation, was Rep. 
Lyle able to support his conten- 
tion that Leland Olds was a com- 
munist at heart .. .” 

“During his testimony,” Harris 
continues, “Olds was asked by 
Senator Lyndon Johnson whether 
he had ever addressed the Trade 
Union and Educational League, 
sharing the platform with Earl 
Browder, to which he _ replied 
that he remembered once speak- 
ing before this organization, but 
could not recall where the meet- 
ing was held or who the other 
speakers were. Senator Johnson 
thereupon inserted in the record 
a copy of the Daily Worker of 
March 29, 1924, which he had at 
hand, giving an account of the 
meeting, at which Browder and 
Olds were the principal speakers. 
The appearance of Mr. Olds on 
the same platform, 25 years ear- 
lier, with Earl Browder was 
shocking to the senators .. .” 

Oil and gas witnesses, includ- 
ing some from Texas, united in 
testimony against Olds. Guy War- 
ren, president of T.I.P.R.O., said 
his ideas amounted to “federal 
dictatorship of busifess opera- 
tions.” The Washington Post, on 
the other hand, called Lyle’s 
charges “preposterous and despic- 
able.” 


President Truman wrote the 
subcommittee saying Olds is “a 
nationally recognized champion 
of effective utility regulation. 


. We cannot allow great cor- 
porations to dominate the com- 
missions which have been cre- 
ated to regulate them.” 

Sen. Johnson replied that the 
subcommittee “was shocked be- 
yond description by the political 
and economic views expressed by 
Mr. Olds some years ago. We 
cannot believe that a person un- 
der our democratic capitalistic 
system holding such views is 
qualified to act in a quasi-judi- 
cial capacity in the regulation of 
industry.” The subcommittee vot- 
ed unanimously to reject the 
nomination. 

Sens. Morse, Langer, and Hum- 
phrey were among Olds’ defend- 
ers. Truman sought to make his 
confirmation an issue of Demo- 
cratic Party regularity. 

Lyndon Johnson made _ the 
principal speech in opposition to 
Olds. He said his reputation was 
“a fiction” Olds himself had built 
up in the public mind, and said 
he would disprove “the myth of 
Leland Olds, the knight in shin- 
ing armor, doing tireless battle 
with the dragons of ‘special priv- 
lege.’ ” 

The first myth, he said, was 
that Olds was opposed by the 
power lobby; not a single repre- 
sentative of the power interests 
had testified against Olds, John- 
son said. 

“Leland Olds’ record is an un- 
interrupted tale of bias, preju- 
dice, and_ hostility, directed 
against the industry over which 
he now seeks to assume the pow- 
ers of life and death. Never once 
in his long career has Leland Olds 
experienced, first-hand, the in- 
dustries’ side of the regulatory 
picture,” Johnson said. 

“In the twenties he scoffed at 
private property as just another 
myth; in the thirties he said our 
democracy had been made a 
sham,” Johnson said; “in the for- 
ties he ‘has intimidated his staff, 
discredited his fellow commis- 
sioners, fostered a smear on Con- 
gress, and taken the law into his 
own hands to substitute irrespon- 
sible confiscation for responsible 
regulation.” 

The Senate 
to 15. 

In 1950 the Kerr bill passed. 
Truman vetoed it. 


rejected Olds, 53 





Johnson currently defends his 
role in the Olds case as proper 
and justified. Olds in 1949 stood 
by his writings of the ‘20's, it is 
maintained. 

Johnson has often boasted that 
he: was able to deliver a solid 
Democratic vote for the Senate 
censure of the late Sen. Joe Mc- 
Carthy, Wisconsin. On the other 
hand, he has been criticized for 
failing to speak out about Mc- 
Carthy until the time of that 
vote, December, 1954. Evidently 
the closest he came to doing so 
was a statement the preceding 
April that “We (the Democrats) 
are not the party which daily and 
even hourly questions the integ- 
rity and motives of our nation's 
leaders.” 

In Johnson's explanation of his 
own vote to censure McCarthy, 
he relied upon McCarthy’s criti- 
cism of the members of a Senate 
committee as “unwitting hand- 
maidens of communism.” Johrison 
said this “shocked” him and that 
the words belonged; not in the 
Congressional Record, but “on 
the wall of a men’s room.” 

“The real issues,” Johnson said, 
“is whether the Senate of the 
United States—the greatest de- 
liberative body in the history of 
the world—will permit abuse of 
a duly appointed committee seek- 
ing to carry out its will. It is just 
that simple,” Johnson said. 

On other civil liberties 
Johnson: 

Voted against an appropriation 
for the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee (the Dies com- 
mittee) in 1946; 

Voted for the McCarran anti- 
subversive bill, which some lib- 
eral organizations said violated 
civil liberties (passed, 70-7, 1950); 

Opposed a proposal by Sen. 
Lehman, New York, to make it a 
federal offense to kill, assault; or 
intimidate any member of the 
armed forces in performance of 
his duty (defeated, 57-30, 1951); 

During the debate on outlaw- 
ing the communist party (agreed 
to, 84-0), voted with a 57-31 ma- 
jority against referring to a com- 
mission on security the Admin- 
istration’s request for authority 
to force dissolution of commu- 
nist-infiltrated organizations, 
whereupon the authority became 
part of the law (1954); 

Voted to restrict defendants’ 
access to F.B.I. files in criminal 
eases (passed 74-2, 1957); 

Voted to table a Butler-Jenner 
bill to forbid the courts to pass 
on questions asked by congres- 
sional committees and to let state 
sedition laws operate and reverse 
a Supreme Court decision by rul- 
ing the Smith Act covered “theo- 
retical advocacy” of the govern- 
ment’s overthrow; 

Voted to require employers to 
sign non-communist affidavits to 
get access to the National Labor 
Relations Board, and to retain a 
loyalty oath for union officials 
under Taft-Hartley (1958); 

And opposed the repeal of the 
subversive-disclaimer required in 
the National Defense Education 
Act as a pre-requisite to getting 
college education loans (1949). 


A Farm 
Liberal 


A Farm Liberal 


Johnson's voting record is pro- 
farmer by Democratic standards. 
For instance: 

He has supported 90 percent of 
parity for “basic” crops and was 
chosen by the Democrats to reply 
to President Eisenhower on a na- 
tional network on behalf of this 
program in 1956; 

He votes for liberal funds for 

(Continued on Page 3) 


issues 


. 








An Internationalist 


(Continued from Page 2) 
soil and water conservation and 
emergency douth assistance; 

He has supported the soil bank, 
and opposed making participa- 
tion mandatory in return for crop 
price supports; 

He has favored increased REA 
loan funds, without letting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson veto 
them, and has worked for REA 
co-ops since his first days in the 
House; 

He opposed barring conserva- 
tion payments to any farmer who 
knowingly exceeded allotments 
on any crop; 

He favored the 1958 drive to 
bar indefinitely any reduction in 
price supports or acreage allot- 
ments for any farm commodity; 

He voted for the demonstration 
food stamp program for distribu- 
tion of food to the needy and for 
gifts of surplus farm commodities 
to underdeveloped countries for 
establishment of national food re- 
serves in 1959. 

Voting records compiled by the 
National REA Assn. (April 1960) 
covering all Johnson’s Senate 
votes on “legislation affecting 
rural electrification” give him a 
39-7 favorable record. On the 
House side, for votes since 1943, 
REA gives him an 11-0 record. 

In 1955 one of his “13 points” 
was “Restore 90 percent of parity 
supports; extend the benefits to 
additional products; and possibly 
include a soil rental program.” In 
1959 he called for “a new farm 
program,” but he has not come 
forward with this. 


FOREIGN 


Johnson’s credentials as an 
internationalist are unques- 
tionable, although he is skep- 
tical of disarmament and 
voted for the final version of 


the Bricker Amendment. 
He voted for lendlease during 


World War II, and after the war, 
for UN relief, the British loan, 


Election 
Reform 


Johnson has never been zealous 
for election reforms. 

Sen. Hennings of Missouri is 
the Senate’s liberal expert in the 
field. The Hennings bills against 
corrupt political practices always 
included both primaries and elec- 
tions. Johnson, one eye on the 
South, opposed including prima- 
ries; that is, he favored exempt- 
ing primaries in Southern one- 
party states from federal election 
laws. 

In the 84th and 85th Congresses, 
the Senate rules committee re- 
ported out bills covering prima- 
ries; but they were not called up 
for Senate action. In 1956, in a 
maneuver to thwart the Hennings 
drive for federal regulation of 
primaries, Johnson and_ Sen. 
Knowland, then the Republican 
minority leader, introduced a sub- 
stitute bill co-signed by 85 other 
senators which did not cover pri- 
maries, but nothing more hap- 
pened to it. 

In 1960 the Senate passed a 





clean elections bill. Johnson voted: 


against including primaries, but 
by then he was on the losing side 
(50-39, they were included). He 
voted to include intrastate cam- 
paign fund committees, which 
have been used in Texas as a 
legal means of evading reporting 
gifts and spending. 

In 1956, by the way, Johnson 
voted no on a proposed reform in 
presidential politics. The proposal 
was nomination of candidates by 
national primaries and election 
of the president by direct popular 
vote. The Senate vote was no, 
69-13. 





Greek-Turkish aid, the European 
Recovery Plan for 16 Western 
European nations, the North At- 
lantic treaty, and Voice of Amer- 
ica. 

Even in his tough 1948 sensa- 
tional campaign, Johnson was 
saying, “Conceived and born in 
America, the United Nations is 
our greatest hope for maintaining 
the peace.” 

Im 1950, when Sen. Connally 
proposed to add Point Four, tech- 
nical assistance, to U.S. programs 
abroad, Johnson voted aye, and 
the important proposition § car- 
ried, 37-36. 

US. attention drawn toward 
Asia by the Korean war, John- 
son supported the Korea Mutual 
Defense Treaty, the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
and authority for the president 
to use troops to defend Formosa 
and to use economic and military 
aid in the Middle East. 

He is a steady friend of the re- 
ciprocal trade acts, but he wants 
to cut loopholes in them to limit 
oil imports. He has voted for 
trade agreement extensions and 
favored elimination of “protec- 
tionist” provisions; he has op- 
posed limiting cotton or farm im- 
ports. 


Dubious on Disarming 

Johnson does not seem inclined 
to take disarmament seriously— 
it is not a real possibility in his 
mind. Advocates of disarmament 
as a means by which nuclear 
tensions may eventually be eased 
will not take this lightly. 

Speaking in Galveston this 
year, Johnson said: “As long as 
there is America, we are going 
to have an Air Force, Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. We 
must always be on guard, we 
must be prepared and we must 
keep our powder dry.” 

Jim Kemp, reporter who cov- 
ered the meeting, stated Johnson 
“said he is against junking Amer- 
ica’s Armed Forces, its nuclear 
weapons, or its overseas bases 
under any disarmament plan.” 

In Oklahoma City May 22, 
Johnson recalled that naval dis- 
armament after World War I 
failed to produce lasting peace. 
“Stack the rifles, ground the 
planes, scuttle the fleet, and com- 
munist aggression will not have 
been halted. It will not have been 
halted until the world has dis- 
armed hunger, illness, ignorance, 
and despair,” he was quoted. 

As of 1957 Johnson believed 
that American problems with the 
communist bloc will be solved by 
the application of “policies we al- 
ready have in force”—Marshall 
Plan, Truman Doctrine, Point 
Four, NATO. 

Johnson also seems leery of 
negotiating with Russians. The 
London Economist observed in 
late 1959, “There are reasons for 
thinking that his instincts make 
him suspicious of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s present attempt to ne- 
gotiate with Mr. Khrushchev. It 
may well be that, if he were 
elected president, he would prove 
to share Mr. Dean Acheson’s 
views on the subject.” 

Johnson early earned a repu- 





Billboard Control 


Johnson was not persuaded by 
the case for limiting commercial 
billboards on the federal high- 
ways in 1958. 

He voted for a motion, which 
lost, to permit signs pursuant to 
state law regardless of size if 
they were designed to give in- 
formation in the specific interest 
of the general public. 

He voted against the entire 
section in the highway act of 
1958 on billboard control; but by 
a 47-41 vote, the section was re- 
tained. 


tation as an advocate of more 
military power. In his 1948 cam- 
paign he told of his work for a 
70-group Air Force. He voted, be- 
tween 1953 and the present, to 
increase pilot training, aircraft 
purchases, Army appropriations, 
Marine appropriations, Air Force 
procurement funds, and missile 
research. He voted for Selective 
Service in 1941, and in 1959, he 
favored a four-year over a two- 
year draft extension. 

He believes im a strong execu- 
tive in military matters. He op- 
posed limiting the President's 
power to defend Formosa; op- 
posed requiring the President to 
tell Congress before using mili- 
tary force in the Middle East or 
to seek approval after he did so. 


1954 ‘Lapse’ 

His own ideas in foreign policy 
include an international learning 
center in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
a “Liberty Bank” for foreign in- 
vestment loans, and use of import 
policy to raise foreign oilworkers’ 
wages and foreign oil costs. 

Addressing the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America late 
in 1958, Johnson said the way to 
“equalize competition” among 
U.S. oil producers and foreign oil 
producers is to raise salaries of 
oil workers abroad. “We should 
insist upon the splitting of those 
profits with the workers and ¢he 
people of those lands,” he said. 

From the internationalist point 
of view, Johnson’s worst lapse 
was his 1954 vote for the George 
version of the Bricker amend- 
ment to limit the treaty powers of 
the U.S. and curb President's au- 
thority to enter into executive 
agreements. But for Sen. Kil- 
gore’s late appearance, the 
amendment would have passed. 
That August he voted to cut mu- 
tual security funds $500 million 
and foreign military aid $200 mil- 
lion. 

Thus 1954 was Johnson's “lapse 
year” in internationalism. Per- 
thaps he was affected that year 
by the opposition for re-election 
he received from Dudley Dough- 
erty, then an all-out critic of 
foreign aid and internationalism. 


For Aid, But Has Doubts 


Except for 1954, Johnson has 
steadily supported foreign eco- 
nomic and military aid programs 
in the day-to-day Senate votes. 
He has generally resisted all cut- 
ting and crippling amendments 
to these programs. He has re- 
fused to go along with excluding 
either communist or fascist na- 
tions from US. aid programs 
where it is deemed there is a 
chance they can help the US. 
Recently he opposed requiring 
the President to submit detailed 
country -by-country budgets to 
Congress on foreign aid requests. 
He has favored larger contribu- 
tions from the US. to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. He 
advocated permitting the devel- 
opment loan fund under mutual 
security to borrow up to $1 bil- 
lion a year for five years from 
the U.S. Treasury, a compromise 
after a long-term commitment 
had been stalemated. He favors 
giving U.S. farm surpluses to na- 
tions that need them. And he has 
steadily supported grants and 
loans for Asian economic develop- 
ment. 

In 1954, he voted for two for- 
eign aid cuts; in 1955, for a cut 
of $10 million in economic aid to 
India; these seem out of charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, in 1956 John- 
son began making statements 
which were skeptical of foreign 
aid. He told reporters the Admin- 
istration would have to make “a 
compelling case to convince Con- 
gress of the need of economic aid 





and long-term commitments” and 
{ 





Kennedy Gets Votes 
In LBJ’s New Mexico 


Special to the Observer 

SANTA FE, N.M 
New Mexico’s 17-vote dele- 
gation to the Democratic na 
tional convention in Los An- 
geles will be generally favor- 
able to Senator Johnson. It is 
uncommitted, but estimates | 
range 14-3 to 10-7 for John-| 


son, the others for John 
Kennedy. 
However, Johnson forces 


have been mum on a com 

ment made by Jack Beaty of 
Albuquerque, Sen. Kennedy’s| 
state campaign manager, that 
“if a vote were taken of the| 
state convention, you would 
find about 65 per cent for 
Kennedy and 35 per cent for| 


Johnson.” 
LBJ backers lost ground 


fast 


in grass roots support during the| ' 


month before New Mexico's con 
vention last week. Panic 
after Sen. Kennedy unexpectedly | 
touched down at Santa Fe's air 

port the day before the conver 

tion. With support he had been| 
receiving earlier in county con-| 
ventions away from the Texas} 
border, things were getting 
hot for nervous Lyndonites 


set 


Effects were felt among New 
Mexico’s congressional delega 
tion. Several weeks before the 
convention all four were for 


Johnson. However, only Rep. To! 


Morris of Tucumcari and Ser 
Clinton Anderson openly en 
dorsed him right up to conven 
tion time. Sen. Dennis Chavez 
was comparatively quiet, and 


Rep. Joe Montoya declared “ne 
tral.” Even Gov. John Burroughs 
reneged from his stand of f 


a tew 





7 


that many senators believe “our 
prestige was never higher and 
they can’t understand why we 
need $2 billion more in foreign 
aid.” 

In 1955 he had voted against the 
loan principle in foreign aid, but 
in 1957 he demanded an end of 
“foreign aid giveaways” and the | 
substitution of technical 
ance and loans. In his newslette! 
upon adjournment that 
said Congress “shifted away from 
the ‘giveaway’ concept of foreig: 
aid to a sound respectable pr 
gram of loans. It has been 
experience that gifts 
will and bad feeling.” 

Early in 1959 Johnson 
threatening “reductions in 
stantial amounts” in the 
gram and expressing 
tempt for the GOP's 
this money throughout the w 
In the fall, touring Texas, he 
boasted that Congress 
than a billion dollars 
President’s desires for loans 
grants to other nations.” 

His votes continued to 
foreign aid, but his words indi 
cated he is veering toward a 
more skeptical approach. 

He has not recognized d 
tions between democratic, fa 
and communist satellite 
in voting for foreign aid. For 
stance, since 1953 he has opposed 
stopping aid to nations that t 
with China, or to Yugoslavia and 
Poland; opposed the forbidding 
of barter of farm surpluses with 
communist satellites; opposed 
striking out authority for the 
President to send aid to « 
nist satellites in Europe; and op 
posed prohibiting sale of 1 
surpluses to any country that has 
not assured the President it 
not support any communist coun 
try warring with the U.S. In 1959 
he opposed barring aid to coun- 
tries that expropriate U.S.-owned 
property without’ adequate com- 
pensation. On the other hand, he 
has also opposed eliminating aid | 
to Franco Spain and Trujillo’s| 
Dominican Republic. R.D 

(To Be Continued) 


assist 


year he 


create 


aid pl 
light 


“spre ding 


“cut 


from 


favor 


| ditionally 


weeks earlier when he had 
pounded the drums for Johnson: 
labeled himself “neutral.” 
is from Portales, 


ne 


Burroughs 


| which is a part of New Mexico's 


‘little Texas.” 


Sam Rayburn came to the res- 
of his Texas partner and 
avoided at least further embar- 
rassment by striding to the state 
convention platform and pitching 
a few for LBJ. He spoke in very 
serious tones of coveted commit- 
assignments New Mexico's 
two representatives hold in Con- 


cue 


tee 


| gress 


Anderson earlier had list- 
ed representation in Congress by 
Mexico, “a fairly small state 
the west: 


Sen 


New 


out in 


A member of the appropria- 
ons committee in the Senate and 
ne in the House; the chairman- 
ship of the public works commit- 
in the Senate and... the 
chairmanship of the interior and 
affairs committee in the 
a member of the interior 
insular affairs committee in 
House; membership on the 


tee 


insular 
senate: 
ana 


the 


| Space committees of both Senate 
j} and House... 


and finally, though 
chairmanship of the joint 


the 


| committee on atomic energy must 


rotate to the House in accordance 


| with existing law, I will be able 


» retain, if re-elected, a position 
of seniority and _ responsibility 
that important committee.” 


words were heeded by 


upon 


These 


| the right people at Santa Fe. J. A. 


Chacon of Albuquerque, a mem- 
ber of the Bernalillo County dele- 
gation, by far the largest in the 
state and a delegation which fa- 
vored Kennedy by 90 per cent, 


declared: 


“The state administration put 
the word to county chairmen, and 
of them were on the state 
payroll. Yqu’'re not going to buck 
administration. But it still 
was a significant victory for Ken- 
and I can see it no other 
I would say 65 per cent of 
the people on the floor were for 
Kennedy.” 


many 
the 


nedy 


way 


Chacon, who lost a fight to re- 
his own county chairman 
another national delegate 
were pro-Johnson, identified 
the resolutions committee as pro- 
The chairman was an- 
man from “little Texas,” 
| Hartley of Clovis. Appointed 
chairman of the state 
Democratic central committee, 
Seaborn Collins of Las Cruces, a 
proponent of LBJ, the committee 
the delegation to Los 


place 
ana 


who 


Johnson. 
other 
Kal 


the 


proposed 
Angeles 
Chacon says he “wouldn't be 
if the entire delega- 
on “goes 100 per cent for John- 
on the first ballot as a cour- 
He predicted a split 
re akin to true preferences on 


surprised” 


son 


tesy vote.” 


| the second ballot, when he thinks 


Kennedy can win. 

The Albuquerque Journal, tra- 
Republican, heaped 
yraise on the Kennedy campaign 
n New Mexico in the weeks pre- 
the convention. An edi- 
torial noted, “the Kennedy forces 
had plucked off six or seven dele- 
gate votes in New Mexico where 
only a few weeks ago it appeared 
they would have none.” 


ceding 


OTHER NOTES 
Time Magazine said this week 


\1| Sen. Johnson is “the last serious 


hope of the stop-Kennedy forces.” 
Sen. Goldwater (R.-Ariz.) said a 
Johnson - Kennedy ticket would 
be the hardest, one for his party 


|} to beat. John Connally, Johnson 


leader, said Kennedy ,strength 
claims are “overoptimistic.” 
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Bartlett -ippears Exclusively in the Texas Observer 


The Bolt Tuesday 


Lyndon may get a jolt from a bolt he doesn’t have in 
mind Tuesday. 

That day Texas Democrats decide what shall be their 
contribution to national and world progress for the next 
four crucial years. 

The name of the battle is party loyalty, but the true issue 
is what Texans want for the country and the race. 

Adlai Stevenson, John Kennedy, Chester Bowles—such 
men as these—can carry the nation forward in social prog- 
ress and world service. Stevenson especially, we believe, 
has the greatness our times require. 

Lyndon Johnson, the Republicans’ choice for the Demo- 
cratic nomination, would be an easy target for Nixon or 
Rockefeller, being a civil rights hypocrite and an oil-state 
senator, for instance. Nor has he demonstrated that he has 
the personal qualities of idealism and selflessness we expect 
in our president. 

Having, true to "his habits since 1956, betrayed Texas 
liberal and loyal Democrats in various county conventions 
in May, Johnson now finds himself bedded down once again 
with many “friends,” like the delegates from Dallas and 
Houston, who will not pledge to support the eventual Dem- 
ocratic nominees. Most of those delegates would vote for 
Nixon even over Johnson. The Houston conservatives have 
already nominated as a “Democratic” presidential elector, 
Hall Timanus, a vice-chairman of Harris County “Demo- 
crats for Eisenhower.” Johnson’s hand-picked chairman in 
the Travis County convention, Pearce Johnson, will not deny 
published charges that he is an Eisenhower Democrat. 

Why do such people come to Austin to pretend they are 
Democrats? Because they want to control the September 
state convention, to which they will also be delegates. One 
can foresee how enthusiastic such people are going to be 
for the liberal Democratic nominee for president! 

To prevent another hide-and-seek Johnson “campaign” 
for the Democratic nominees in Texas—to prevent another 
1952, when the state party endorsed Eisenhower—to get 
ready to carry the state for the Democrats—party loyalists 
Monday and Tuesday will insist on personal loyalty pledges 
for all delegates before they enter the convention, all county 
and precinct chairmen, and, by mail, all absent delegates, 
this to prevent stay-away Dixiecrats in June from stealing 
the party’s presidential electors for Nixon in September. 

If they are denied these safeguards, a bolting delegation 
to Los Angeles will serve excellent purposes. 

It will dramatize to the Democrats of the nation that 
Johnson, wherever expedient, has bedded down with right- 
wing Texas Republicans. 

It will give the national convention a chance to seat a 
delegation selected by Democrats, led by Mrs. R. D. Ran- 
dolph, and free to vote for the candidates of their choice— 
not hog-tied by the Texas opportunist. 

Should the national convention so wish, it could divide 
the Texas votes, half to the Johnson-Daniel-Dixiecrat-Re- 
publican crowd, half to the militant party loyalists. This 
would weaken the Republicans in Texas, let the true senti- 
ments of liberal Democrats be heard and voted at Los An- 
yeles, and give the convention an open choice between Mrs. 
Randolph and the Johnson candidate for national committee- 
woman. 

solts are a hell of a lot of fun and we're looking forward 
to this one. 
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GONZALEZ TRIUMPHS 


SAN ANTONIO 

State Senator Henry Gon- 
zalez— usually graced with 
an ebuillient wit and a peren- 
nial twinkle in his eye—lay in 
bed pale and exhausted last 
Saturday as the election re- 
turns sounded from a televi- 
sion set only a few feet away. 


The occasion was not de- 
feat, but one of the greatest 
victories of the senator’s ca- 
reer. 

Trouncing conservative Rep. R. 
L. “Bob” Strickland by more than 
63 percent of the vote, Gonzalez 
was down with flu and 103 de- 
grees temperature. His doctor had 
given him a sedative and or- 
dered him to bed that afternoon. 


As his friends entered his mod- 
est home to share the victory 
news, Gonzalez was lying on a 
roll-away bed near the front door 
with a telephone by his side to 
thank congratulatory callers. As 
he lay listless and detached, his 
supporters enjoyed the vicarious 
pleasures of his victory, saying 
that he had been vindicated in one 
of the worst swear campaigns ever 
conducted in Bexar county. 


G. J. Sutton, prominent Negro 
leader, said: “You can bury Bobby 
Strickland in the same corner of 
the political graveyard where Al- 
lan Shivers lies and thank God 
that the old Shivers-type smear 
campaigns have been put to rest.” 


Even Paul Thompson, caustic 
columnist of the conservative San 
Antonio News who is not known 
for his adulation of Gonzalez, 
wrote in his Sunday column: 

“R. L. ‘Bob’ Strickland’s ‘vote- 
against-the-mafia’ campaign blew 
up in his face. People simply 
could not equate Gonzalez with 
labor goons, underworld cabals, 
and the ‘eastern syndicate.’ It 
proves that accusatory campaigns 
won’t werk unless you catch the 
other guy with his fist in the 
municipal safe.” 


During the first primary, 
Thompson had lauded such con- 
servatives as Frates Seeligson, 
suggesting that his general sales 
tax plans were far superior to 


Gonzalez’s pitch to the masses. 


Liberals Sweep Races 


Strickland, who claims he did 
not spend much money, ran full 
page ads in the News during the 
last week with such headlines as 
these: 


“If You Do Not Want 
Gonzalez, a Former 
UNION 
ORGANIZER 
To Be Your Senator in Austin” 


Below were photostatic copies 
(reproduced too small to be read 
easily) of two letters, one, from 
the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union to Gonzalez, and 
the second, a reply from Gonzalez 
to the union. 


With large black arrows point- 
ing to the letters, Strickland was 
quoted in large black letters to 
the side, daring Gonzalez to deny 
that he has ever accepted money 
from “labor bosses.” 

Gonzalez said he had prepared 
a radio script and had coached 
some women members of a strik- 
ing local on reading it back in 
1948. 
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The first letter asked Gonzalez 
how much compensation he 
wanted for his services; in his 
reply, Gonzales said that he did 
not want any compensation, since 
he was glad to contribute to the 
union’s. effort. 


Strickland also charged Gon- 
zalez was a “do-nothing” senator 
who was not only a “tool” of the 
Northern labor bosses, but also 
a pawn of the naturopaths. He 
said Gonzalez was a “arm-Wav- 
ing, shouting” incompetent who 
had done nothing but create chaos 
in the Senate. 


Hitting a personal note, Sttick- 
land said Gonzalez’s incompetence 
was attested to by the fact that 
he had never passed the state bar 
exam. (Gonzalez holds a law de- 
gree from St. Mary’s University 
law school, but has never received 
a license to practice.) 


Strickland usually “docu- 
mented” his television broadcasts 
with files, depicting violence in 
labor disputes in the East—but 
showing no relation of these in- 
cidents to Gonzalez. 


Faced with a shortage of funds, 
Gonzalez started campaigning 
last February, sometimes rising 
at 4 am. to shake hands with 
sleepy-eyed bus drivers, police- 
men, firemen, and other “early- 
risers.” 


Referring to the heavy expendi- 
tures by Strickland, San Antonio’s 
other newspaper, the Light, said: 


“Gonzalez had campaigned him- 
self into exhaustion in countering 
a free-swinging run-off campaign 
by Strickland .. . Backed by a 
heavy war chest, Strickland had 
mounted an intensive TV barrage 
which featured attacks on organ- 
ized labor and its support of Gon- 
zalez. But the rough-handling of 
Gonzalez apparently backfired.” 


Sales Tax Reversal 


During the first primary Gon- 
zalez campaigned almost silently, 
with an occasional five-minute 
television broadcast, while Strick- 
land launched his frontal assault. 


In the second primary, as 
Strickland’s charges of “arm- 
waving and shouting” increased in 
tempo, Gonzalez faced his tele- 
vision audiences mixing mild- 
mannered ridicule, sardonic anec- 
dotes about life on San Antonio’s 
West Side, and a comparison of 
his record with that of Strick- 
land's. Gonzalez said that Strick- 
land had openly favored a general 
sales tax in 1959 and had intro- 
duced a gross receipts tax—‘the 
most vicious type of sales tax,” 
Gonzalez said. 


Strickland announced two days 
after the first primary, when he 
came in behind Gonzalez by more 
than 15,000 votes, that since the 
people of Bexar County did not 
want a general sales tax, he would 
never support one if elected. 
Later he denied ever having fa- 
vored one. 


Gonzalez got on television that 
night and ridiculed Strickland as 
“bouncing Bobby,” saying he had 
voted and worked for a general 
sales tax during the 1959 legisla- 
tive sessions, but at election time, 
equivocated by advocating a 
“broad-based ax,” and when 
nearly defeated, retreated. Mock- 
ing Strickland, Gonzalez said: 





OTHER RESULTS 


In a subsequent issue the Ob- 
server will report on the runoff 
results June 4 and the composi- 
tion of the next legislature, as 
well as upon conservative leader 
Preston Weatherred’s own as- 
sessments of the elections and 
plans for the conservatives. 








“Me Bobby Strickland. Me No 
Alamo. Me No General Sales 
7.” ’ 


After this broadcast, Strickland 
huddled with the defeated mem- 
bers of the Bexar County legisla- 
tive team—all considered support- 
ers of the “broad-base” sales tax 
approach. A week-long series of 
television broadcasts was 
launched, with a different “team” 
member speaking each night 
blasting Gonzalez. Gonzalez said: 
“This reminds me of an Aust- 
tralian tag man wrestling match.” 


‘Labor Bosses’ 


Gonzalez gained more than 37,- 
000 votes in the first primary 
against Strickland’s 22,000, while 
another conservative, Ozzie Latti- 
mer—the 1956 incumbent whom 
Gonzalez unseated four years ago 
—received almast 12,000 votes. 


Combining these two potential 
blocs of votes plus some 6,000 
gained by a third opponent (no 
relation, his name was R. L. “Bob” 
Strickland, the businessman; he 
claimed to be a middle of the 
roader but against a sales tax), 
gloomy Gonzalez supporters as- 
sumed that Gonzalez—if he won 
at all—would do so by only a 
small margin. 


But he _ received 3,000 more 
votes in Saturday’s election than 
he did a month ago, reaching a 
total of more than 40,000 votes. 
Strickland picked up only a 1,000 
more votes, leaving Bexar Coun- 
ty conservatives to ask this ques- 
tion—“Where did Ozzie Lattimer’s 
12,000 votes go?” 


About 17,000 other Bexar Coun- 
ty conservatives can answer this 
question. They simply stayed 
home. Almost 80,000 voters turned 
out a month ago, while only about 
63,000 went to the polls Saturday. 


In the first primary, many 
northside, upper income voters 
went to the polls to help defeat 
P. E. Dickison, veteran county tax 
assessor and collector. This ac- 
complished, many of them stayed 
home Saturday, perhaps some of 
them joining in a reaction against 
Strickland’s campaign. 


The Bexar County Republican 
Party has already picked attorney 
Ike Kampmann to run against 
Gonzalez, and four others to run 
against the newly nominated lib- 
eral Democratic slate for the 
House. Gonzalez supporters say 
that he will fight even harder 
in November. 


Swept to victory along with 
Gonzalez were two other labor- 
endorsed candidates — both be- 
lieved to be liberal. They are Jim 
Barlow, who dipped into the 
northside conservative boxes to 
swell a larger margin than Gon- 
zalez, and Stanford Smith. Both 
are former assistant district at- 
torneys. 


Only an‘hour after the polls 
closed Saturday, most news and 
television reporters said Gonzalez 
was the winner and sought Strick- 
land for a statement of conces- 
sion. 


Reached him about 8 pm., 
Strickland said it was too early 
to concede. About 9 p.m., when 
the victory was clear, reporters 
could not reach him at home, his 
law office or his campaign head- 
quarters. 


Gonzalez, miffed by Strickland's 
refusal to concede and his dodg- 
ing reporters, dispensed with the 
ceremonial role of magnanimous 
victor, telling reporters: 


“If my opponent has an ounce 
of manhood, he will apologize to 
the fine people he has so greatly 
insulted. I am glad that the people 
have shown they will not tolerate 
dirty campaigning.” 

WAYNE CHASTAIN 
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Los Angeles 


(With the Austin-American as ex- 
cited every morning about LBJ-in- 
L.A. as a kiddo his first trip to Dis- 
neyland and the Dallas Times-Herald 
nominating Johnson for president 
every afternoon, we thought our read- 
ers might enjoy a somewhat less pro- 
vincial approach to the Johnson roc- 
ket-putt to Los Angeles—that of 
Peter Lisagor, Washington bureau 
chief of the Chicago Daily News, on 
the front page of that largest evening 
Chicago newspaper June 4.—Ed.) 

‘WASHINGTON 

Comedian Mort Sahl has come 
close to describing the massive self- 
assurance of Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son, the majority leader who hankers 
to put his “LBJ” brand on the door 
of the lil ole white colonial house at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

“Why should he settle for the pres- 
idency?” asks Sahl. 

Johnson, who sits very tall in the 
saddle surveying what has come to be 
regarded as his private domain, the 
U.S. Senate, is quite willing to make 
the sacrifice, however... . 

Johnson has a small cult of ad- 
mirers who believe him to be more 
than the ablest Democrat available. 
They also believe him to be a man 
of near-occult powers capable at least 
of minor miracles. 

They judge him to be a man of 
such superb manipulative gifts that 
when the smoke clears at the Los An- 
geles convention next month, he will 
have whispered his sweet magic into 
enough ears to be the party’s stand- 
ard-bearer in the fall campaign. .. . 

But it must be reported that, at the 
moment, this view of Johnson among 
Democrats is a minority one. 

Party liberals, who used to look 
upon his possible candidacy with char- 
itable contempt, more as the illusion 
of a vain man than real, now ‘know 
that Johnson is in the race for keeps. 

House Speaker Rayburn, a fellow 
Texan, was permitted to make the 
formal announcement, inasmuch as 
Johnson reserves his own _ public 
statements for such weighty topics 
as his belief in God, motherhood, the 
flag, and the virtuous use of outer 
space. 

In their nervous view, the liberal 
Democrats believe that despite his 
efforts to place Texas in the “Deep 
West,” he is still a Southerner—and 
therefore would be a calamity on the 
ticket in the big Northern cities, 
where Negro voting blocs would be 
crucial. 

Vice-President Nixon, a champion 
of Negro rights, would, they fear, 
cut Johnson to ribbons on the isstie 
in the fall campaign. 


Johnson himself appeared to realize 


this geographic handicap not too long 
ago, before he relocated Texas and 
succumbed totally to the White House 
fever, when he was quoted as saying: 
“T don’t think anybody from the 
South will be nominated in my life- 
time. If so, I don’t think he will be 
elected.” 

But equally important to the many 
Democrats here is that Johnson, by 
his record, is a conservative. 

He may have hoped that going 
along responsibly with the Eisen- 
hower program might result in some 
of Mr. _ Eisenhower’s popularity 
brushing off on him, as some people 
have suggested. But these Democrats 
believe Johnson went along philo- 
sophically as well. 

They point out that the three times 
in recent history the Democrats nom- 
inated a conservative—Alton B. Park- 
er in 1908, James Cox jin 1920, and 
John W. Davis in 1924—they were 
roundly beaten. 

“The Democrats are nothing if 
they’re not an amalgam of minority 
groups, labor union people, and those 
who want no part of a standpat con- 
servative,” said one prominent Demo- 
crat this week just after Rayburn 
bared the ill-kept secret of Johnson’s 
candidacy. 


AN OFFENSIVE CAMPAIGN 


San ANTONIO 

The Strickland senatorial runoff 
campaign against Senator Henry Gon- 
zalez was offensive and repugnant to 
reflective observers. It exceeded any 
recent San Antonio or South Texas 
campaign in personal attacks and low 
attempts to arouse latent prejudices. 

Rep. R. L. “Bob” Strickland was 
tagged over a year ago to oppose Gon- 
zalez after vain attemps to induce at- 
torney and ex-Rep. Stanley Banks to 
run. This was Sen. Gonzalez’ first 
legislative race since his surprise 
election four years ago, and certain 
conservative San Antonians did not 
appreciate his liberal ideas or his in- 
dependent mind. 

The pressure to win a conservative 
victory and unseat Gonzalez from his 
“undeserved position” drove Strick- 
land to try to capitalize on existing 
prejudices among Texans, and ex- 
plicitly on anti-labor prejudices, Ob- 
viously he was desperate. The May 
4th Democratic primary gave Gon- 
zalez 48 percent of the popular vote, 
almost but not quite enough to assure 
his nomination. But Strickland was 
mainly concerned because the legis- 
lative “team” that had for years con- 
trolled the Bexar County delegation 
in the House was whipped, trounced, 
and stomped in the first primary re- 
turns by .an_ independent coalition 
headed by Rep. Franklin Spears. 

Voters resoundingly rejected the 
Team’s stand for a “broad-based tax,” 
a veiled general sales tax with food 
and drugs the only exemptions. The 
tax was conceived by oilman Rep. 


Frates Seeligson, whose defeat by the 
unknown John Alaniz was the surprise 
of the May fourth returns. 

Strickland, as a Team member, was 
weakened by the returns. He needed 
to bury the tax issue quickly (at least 
for the time being) and concentrate 
on attack. 


HE OBVIOUSLY had the 
money necessary for heavy campaign- 
ing by radio, TV, and newspapers. 
At the onset 50 persons pledged $25,- 
000 without a quiver. Contributions 
came easily from lawyers, business- 
men, and others who desired to de- 
feat the only state senator of Mexican 
descent in Texas history. 

So with an overflowing money 
chest, the campaign reverted to that 
certain viciousness that exaggerates 
hatreds and inflames prejudices. 
Strickland spent most of his time 
stressing Gonzalez’ sympathy with 
labor. 

Friday night before the Saturday 
runoff, Strickland’s 30-minute tele- 
vision program featured a film of 
labor rioting, overturned cars, and 
chaotic picketing. He asked if voters 
wanted this kind of action in the 
Texas Senate. A line-up of mug shots 
of union organizers printed in a Life 
Magazine story on Jimmy Hoffa was 
used with the warning that this kind 
of men would run Texas if Gonzalez 
was re-elected. It was “the Tort 
Arthur Story,” adapted to current 
fears, 

Gonzalez never apologized for his 
sympathetic feelings toward labor. He 


said he remembered too well when his 
neighbors sat all day in # two-room 
shack shelling pecans for two cents a 
pound. He recalled that his best 
friend's mother went blind working 


in a garment factory under incredibly 


poor working conditions and long 
hours 

STRICKLAND was rely- 
ing on a heavy vote from the upper- 
middle « and dominantly conserva- 
tive northside; he hoped, too, to in- 
flame labor-haters in other parts of 
the cit Northside voting fell off 
sharply f1 the first primary. He 
had leaned too heavily toward the 
well-of perhaps had underesti- 
mated ninimum expectations of 
fair pla iong San Antonians, re- 
gardle their politics. What he 


actuall ceeded in doing was in- 

citing Gonzalez supporters to such a 
in the west, south, and 

Latins, teachers, Negroes, 
ring people—turned out 
zalez’ favor. 


rage, 
east si 
firemen 


solidly 


In the end the voters gave Gon- 
zalez nearly a two-to-one margin. The 
incumbe moderate and humorous 
fielding and striking back 

s charges revealed him 
1 consummate gentleman, 
but als keen student of politics. 
Perhay senator himself summed 
up the t of his landslide success 
over Strickland when he remarked, 
“Tf he not have dignity, it does 
not ex¢ if I do not have it.” 

fom AND Caro. HATFIELD 
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Yeah -- But Which Ticket? 


WASHINGTON 

Politics, as we all Know, makes 
strange bedfellows, but I find nothing 
strange in the decision of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain’s indorse- 
ment of Lyndon B. Johnson as the 
Democratic nominee for President. Is 
there another Democrat who better 
reflects the generally Republican view- 
point of Roy W. Howard? 

The arguments used by the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers in Johnson’s be- 
half must, however, have made many 
Democrats wonder if lanky Lyndon 
is running on the right ticket. 

The essence of the criticism directed 
against Johnson over the years by 
his own colleagues, as well as the 
Democratic Advisory Council, has 
been that he is a leader who does not 
lead. 





Run for Oil 


Once again the El Paso Herald- 
Post has asked why Texas does not 
get a reasonable share of its tax in- 
come from natural resources. This lat- 
est editorial is entitled “Respect Texas 
Law?” and reads: 
aa 

Governor Price Daniel says there 
is a growing disrespect for the laws of 
Texas. 

Well why shouldn’t there be— 

When Texans for the first seven 
months of the fiscal year paid a tax 
of $114,735,856 on gasoline made 
from about 5,736,000 barrels of their 
oil, while the total produced, 602,983,- 
568 barrels, paid but $83,594,191? 

When the Governor’s own gas sev- 
erance beneficiary tax yielded but 
$131,198? 

When the tax on crude oil is 4.6 
percent and on cigarets 65 percent? 

When the tax on natural gas is 
$34,724,935 and that on Texans homes 
and property is $35,416,256? 

Yes, how can the people have any 
respect for such laws? 

Obviously the state is run for the 
benefit of the exploiters of our nat- 
ural resources, not the people of 
Texas. 

And may we ask another question, 
Governor Daniel? 

Why don’t you do something about 
it? Why ‘tax the oil companies 4.6 
percent when the Venezuelans and 
Arabs collect 50 percent from the same 
oil companies? “ 


It’s traditional for Democrats and 
Republicans alike to agree that politics 
stops at the water’s edge. But Johnson 
has gone much further in urging his 
rivals, notably Adlai Stevenson, John 
F. Kennedy, and Stuart Symington, to 
stop criticizing the President for what 
happened at the “summit” conference. 
Johnson takes the lofty attitude that 
he is “not going to do” Khrushchev’s 
work for him, by sowing “disunity” 
in this country. 

This is what the Scripps-Howard 
papers find most attractive in his can- 
didacy. In their editorial, indorsement 
they said: “While others are yapping 
and second-guessing President Eisen- 
hower, the tall Texan was unruffled 
in maintaining that the paramount 
threat was the rocket-rattling of 
Khrushchev and Malinovsky, and that 
America could not be made stronger 
by partisan acrimony.” 

Just what does that mean, except 
for all. to pipe down because Ike can 
do no wrong? 


John on 


criticize the 


mplies that any who dare 

Administration at the 
moment when events are fresh in the 
public nd may be doing the work 
of the communists. Is this any differ- 
ent from the old McCarthy technique ? 
It is McCarthyism with a drawl. 


we handled the U-2 in- 
government must bear a 


In the way 
cident, th 


heavy share of responsibility for help- 
ing to revive Stalinism in Russia and 
for giving Soviet militarists their 
chance cket-rattle. That’s all that 
Stevenson, Symington and Kennedy 
are Sa f 

If they rong, is there any better 
way te ver it than to bring all 
the ‘evid out in the open? That’s 
exactl Johnson is against. It 
seems reasonable to believe that the 
least « hat we might expect in a 
Johnson Administration would be 
more s¢ less information, and, 
perhaps, bigger and better mistakes 


cate area of foreign policy. 
Ropert G, SPIVACK 
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It’s OK to Watch the Boys, But Remember Who’s Boss 
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AN 1836 DREAM, A 1960 CONSE 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the coast. 

“In arguing this thing, I pre- 
sented the historical aspect of it 
(to the Supreme Court). I said 
that when the congressmen of the 
Texas Republic sat down in 1836, 
like any lawyer will do they 
looked for a beginning point. They 
looked to the mouth of the Sa- 
bine River. They looked over to 
the corner to see where the bound- 
ary of Louisiana was. Presum- 
ably they knew that the Louisi- 
ana boundary act gave Louisiana 
all islands within three leagues 
of the coast. They concluded that 
the Sabine boundary was three 
leagues, and therefore they start- 
ed the Texas boundary where it 
adjoined Louisiana's.” 

The Supreme Court has just 
ruled that the Louisiana boundary 
act gave that state only the is- 
lands, and not the ocean 4loor in 
between. The Court’s decision for 
Texas did not turn on the validity 
of the Texas claim to three 
leagues in 1836, but Wison’s is 
a plausible explanation of why 
the Texans decided to start their 
boundary three leagues out. 

Apart from the argument that 
the Texans “were tying on to 
Louisiana,” Wilson suggests one 
cther, somewhat more remote 
possibility, that they had been in- 
fluenced by a letter Secretary of 
State Thomas Jefferson wrote to 
Mr. Genet, Minister of France, 
during the 1790's, in which Jef- 
ferson said, “Some intermediate 
distances have also been insisted 
on, and that of three sea-leagues 
has some authority in its favor.” 


Houston’s Dagger 

The major reason for the Texas 
boundary act of 1836, however, 
was President Sam Houston’s 
dream of a western empire for 
Texas—a fabulous expansionist 
dream. With such a breathtaking 
scheme in view, one can conjec- 
ture that the Texans would not 
have boggled at claiming ten or 
so miles into the Gulf of Mexico. 
That. was then a minor detail in 
a bold land-grab into Indian-ruled 
wilderness as far north as Wyo- 
ming. 

Wilson does not put it 
this way. 

The act provided that the Texas 
boundary ran from the Sabine, 
down the Gulf, up to the Rio 
Grande “to its source” (Southern 
Colorado), due north to the 42nd 
degree of north latitude (Wyo- 
ming), and then back toward 
present-day Texas via the Louisi- 
ana Purchase lines. The result was 
a tall rabbit’s-ear into the present 
continental United States. 

“Why, that was all Indians out 
there—the idea was, to get a wil- 
derness for Texas. The frontier at 
that time was 100 miles in from 
the Gulf Coast,” Wilson says. 
“Houston’s idea was to get the 
port of San Francisco for Texas. 
He also actually negotiated . with 
governors of northern Mexican 
States, trying to get them to se- 
cede. 

“His dream for the Republic of 
Texas took in all of what's now 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, and Colorado,” Wilson 
says. In ignoring Mexico’s claim 
up to the smaller Nueces River 
and dropping the boundary south 
to the Rio Grande, the object was 
to use a river that would thrust 
far enough north to “stake out, 
as against the United States, a big 
portion of the Pacific Coast. 


“That's what brought about the 
necessity for the annexation of 
Texas—the boundary act- made 
Texas a big sort of dagger stick- 
ing up into the heart of the United 
States they were hoping for.” 

In a press release Saturday, 
Wilson, said: 

“The key to our victory was 
the original boundary act of 1836. 


just 
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. . . They thrust north to present- 
day Wyoming, so that with a 
westward expansion they were 
taking dead aim on the Port of 
San Francisco. 

“Houston dreamed of taking 
over San Francisco and the West 
Coast, and that was probably the 
reason they passed the Texas 
boundary act. In doing so, they 
clearly spelled out the three ma- 
rine league boundary into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

“Therefore it was clear that 
Texas did own three leagues of 
tidelands at the time it entered 
the union, and it followed that the 





“That established a point three 
leagues from land,” Wilson says. 
“They adopted that three-league 
corner, and when you adopted the 
corner you adopted a line leading 
inte the corner.—And that’s what 
the court held.” 


Wilson is also excited about.the 
fact that the case unseats the 
State Department’s contention 
that the U.S. has only the one 
three-mile seaward boundary and 
supports “the multiple boundary 
theory” Wilson worked on a good 
deal, that the seaward limits of 
a nation can be different for dif- 
ferent purposes. Speaking of the 


federal government, he said, “the! 





had a seaward boundary in ex- 
cess of threé miles, regardless of 
what it may have claimed prior 
to admission.” 

Noting that the State Depart- 
ment had contended that recog- 
nizing’ state limits beyond three 
miles would embarass the U.S. 
in relations with other nations, 
Harlan said that “in light of the 
purely domestic purposes of the 
act, we see no irreconcilable con- 
flict” between executive policy 
and the 1953 act. The govern- 
ment’s contentions “rest on an 
oversimplification of the prob- 
lem,” Harlan said. 





Houston’s Idea: To Stab High Enough North to Claim the West 
Texas Under 1836 Law Extended to Later Wyoming—and Three Leagues Seaward 


state does retain this Gulfward 
boundary. 

“Thus the expansionist ambi- 
tions of the early Texans to seize 
the Pacific Coast from Mexico 
have ironically resulted in giving 
Texas a Gulf Coast region which 
may be worth untold billions of 
dollars in oil and gas and other 
products.” 

In fact, however, in light of the 
May 3lst decision, the matter is 
more complicated. Wilson is happy 
as a boy, studying all this. “It’s 
kinda the chain of title in the 
formin’ of the nation,” he says. 


1848 Treaty the Key 


Here is the legal logic by which 
the Supreme Court Tuesday gave 
Texas the tidelands. 

Annexing Texas, the Congress 
specified “the ternitory properly 
included within, and rightfully be- 
longing to the Republic of Texas.” 
(This, says Wilson was “the de- 
cisive language.”) Congress’ res- 
olution continued: “said state to 
be formed, subject to the adjust- 
ment of all questions of boundary 
that may arise with other gov- 
ernments.” 

The Court held that the first 
clause was neither a decision that 
the entire area claimed by Texas 
was hers nor a _ self-operating 
standard for measuring the bound- 
aries. Rather, in the second cited 
clause, the precise boundaries 
were “left to future negotiations 
with Mexico.” The Court then 
held that the 1848 Treaty of Gua- 
dalupe Hidalgo was an adjust- 
ment within the terms of this 
clause. 

“They did not recognize the 1836 
assertion,” Wilson says. “They 
sdid Texas came in without de- 
fined boundaries.” 

The U.S. having' won the war 
with Mexico, the Treaty provided 
the Rio Grande as the boundary. 
“The bouncary between the U.S. 
and Mexico shall commence in 
the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues 
from land, opposite the mouth of 
the Rio Grande .. .” the treaty 





said. 





guts of their case was that the 
hational boundary is three miles, 
no state can go beyond that with- 
out being outside the union, so 
a three-league boundary was not 
possible. To meet that we came 
up with the multiple boundary 
theory. . . . It was our real reply 
to the heart of the government’s 
case.” Wilson thinks it will vastly 
affect the next UN conference on 
the law of the sea. 


U.S. ‘Oversimplifies’ 


The decision was written by 
Justice Harlan, five judges con- 
curring, Douglas dissenting, and 
two, Warren and Clark, disquali- 
fying themselves. 

In 1947 the court ruled for the 
U.S. against California’s claim to 
three leagues of tidelands, and 
in 1950, against the Louisiana and 
Texas claims. In 1953 Congress 
passed and the President signed 
the submerged lands act. One 
main point of the 1953 law was 
the definition of the states’ sea- 
ward boundaries as the ones 
which existed when the states en- 
tered the union. 

Harlan took judicial notice of 
the importance of the case by his 
reference to “the wide-ranging 
arguments of the varties, reflect- 
ing no doubt the magnitude of the 
economic interests at stake.” 
(Louisiana loses about $300 mil- 
lion already collected from oil 
production under the court's hold- 
ings; Texas Land Cmsr. Bill All- 
corn, referring to a $1 billion po- 
tential development, said’ Texas 
has already collected $29 million 
and will get another $882,000 soon 
from oil lease bonuses and royal- 
ties in affected lands. “We'll get 
more on state oil taxes than from 
the interest on the money that 
goes into the school fund,” said 
Gov. Price Daniel.) 

The federal government’s case, 
Harlan said, was that “since a 
State’s seaward boundary cannot 
be greater than the national mari- 
time boundary, and since the na- 
tional boundary was at all rele- 
vant times never greater than 
three miles, no state could have 





Harlan discussed’ the multiple 
boundary theory for seaward 
boundaries for domestic purposes, 
and this involves nation-state re- 
lationships, Harlan in effect held. 

As to ‘the particular claims of 
Texas,” Harlan noted that the 
1836 boundary act passed by the 
Texas Congress Dec. 19, 1836, “re- 
mained in force up to the time of 
admission” to the union. The gov- 
ernment contended that at no 
time did the U.S. or any other 
country recognize the _ three- 
league Texas boundary claim. In 
a key to his decision, Harlan 
wrote concerning the 1845 annex- 
ation resolution: “. . . it is clear 
that the ‘properly’ and ‘rightfully’ 
clause was intended neither as a 
legislative determination that the 
entire area claimed by Texas was 
legitimately hers, nor to serve, 
independently of the ‘adjustment’ 
clause, as a self-operating, stand- 
ard for measuring Texas’ boun- 
daries. Rather, the precise fixa- 
tion of the new state’s boundaries 
was left to future negotiations 
with Mexico.” 

The conclusion is “inescapable,” 
Harlan said, that Texas land 
boundaries upon annexation were 
indefinite; but as for the sea- 
ward boundaries, the Court had 
not found a single significant ref- 
erence to them in the 1844-1845 
debates of Congress. Harlan said 
that the 1836 Texas act claimed 
three leagues “inexplicably, so far 
as we can find.” 

By a reference to “Congress’ 
failure to carry into the annexa- 
tion resolution the boundaries 
fixed by the 1836 Texan Boundary 
Act,” Harlan ruled that the Texas 
claim of 1836 was not sufficient to 
establish its three-league boun- 
dary at the time of admission. 


‘The State Is Entitled’ 


Upon Texas’ admission, Mex- 


ico, contending sovereignty and 
title to the Nueces, declared war 
on the U.S., and the U.S. declared 
war back, prevailing. On April 
15, 1847, Nicholas P. Trist was 
appointed commissioner to Mex- 





QUENCE 


ico to negotiate a peace treaty and 
was instructed that the boundary 
line “shall commence in the Gulf 
of Mexico three leagues from land 
opposite the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, from thence up the mid- 
dle of that river,” this wording 
becoming a part of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848. 

The three-league reference was 
reaffirmed five years later in the 
Gadsden Treaty “and subsequent- 
ly in a long line of international 
conventions, and . . . has never 
been repudiated,” Harlan said. 
Then he declared: 


“The portion of the boundary 
extending into the Gulf, like the 
rest of the line, was intended to 
separate the territory of the two 
countries, and to recognize that 
the maritime territory of Texas 
extended three leagues seaward.” 


Had he wished, Harlan could 
have taken a 1936 statement by 
the U.S. as a basis for ruling that 
the 1848 treaty did not establish 
a three-league boundary for Tex- 
as. Denying Mexico owned a 
three-league belt of territorial wa- 
ter along its entire coast, the U.S. 
contended that the boundary pro- 
vision recognized three leagues 
from the coast as the U.S.-Mexi- 
can boundary only in the “one 
area” adjacent to the international 
boundary. 

Harlan said in effect this 1936 
assertion was an adaptation to in- 
ternational conditions but could 
not affect the original intent of 
the treaty as it bore on a state’s 
rights. “Accordingly, Texas is en- 
titled to a grant of three leagues 
from her coast under the sub- 
merged lands act,” Harlan con- 
cluded. 

The formal decree of the Court 
on the Texas case will hold that 
“the State is entitled, as against 
the United States, to the lands, 
minerals, and other natural re- 
sources underlying the Gulf of 
Mexico to a distance of three 
leagues from Texas’ coast, that 
is, from the line of ordinary low- 
water mark and outer limit of 
inland waters.” 

Louisiana’s boundary to sea- 
ward on admission included all 
islands within three leagues of 
the coast; Mississippi's and Ala- 
bama’s, all islands within six 
leagues; but the court held that 
the language of admission for 
these states made it clear the 
Congress meant the islands, and 
not the lands beneath the waters, 
and that their seaward bounda- 
ries are no more than three miles. 

In a separate opinion, Justice 
Black held for the court that 
Congress approved three leagues 
for Florida’s seaward boundary 
when Florida specified the bound- 
ary in an 1868 constitution and 
the Congress approved the con- 
stitution. Harlan, finding no ap- 
proval of three leagues in con- 
gressional debates or actions, dis- 
sented. 

Black concurred in the grant to 
Texas but wanted a three-league 
boundary also for Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Alabama. He was 
concerned by “the’ unfairness of 
the court’s result,” “an element 
of fundamental unfairness about 
granting Texas and Florida own- 
ership . . . while denying it to 
their sister states.” Louisiana has 
been financing its schools with oil 
revenues now taken from it, he 
said. “I do not think Congress will 
believe it right .. .” 


Douglas Dissent 

Douglas, dissenting particularly 
on Texas, said the 1836 Texas 
claim conflicted with U.S. na- 
tional policy, which included trea- 
ties with Spain and Mexico de- 
scribing the boundaries between 
Texas and the U‘S. as starting “at 
the mouth of the River Sabine, 
in the sea,” and a U.S.-Texas 
boundary convention in 1838, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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of the doubts that have been 
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. * bama, and Mississippi is quite un- | 
justified. If the southeast corner! resolved in favor of Texas. ... 
i of Texas was three leagues off/ If we are to relax the standard of 
shore, it is difficult for me to see} proof for the benefit of Texas, we 
(Continued from Page ) the three-league belt recognized| negotiating on her own behalf,|how the» southwest corner of | she uld do so for all these claim- 
starting the boundary at the Sa-|for its own purposes, whereas| was claiming the three-league} Louisiana was not at the same| ants,” Douglas concluded. 
bine where it enters the Gulf. Texas up to the time oil was dis-| maritime belt on behalf of Texas.| point... . If we move the Texas) wilson said the Douglas dissent 
Douglas contended that nothing | Covered offshore placed no value} “... if we are to decide these | boundary out three leagues, it is|/ has “an anti-Texas slant to it.” 
in the 1848 negotiations between| Whatsoever on a seaward boun-| cases by substandards (lessening hard to see why Louisiana’s does RD. 
the U.S. and Mexico indicated the| dary. For me the argument be-| the requirements of proof . . .)| not accompany it. . . - 
U.S. intended to claim a three-; comes too thin to say that the/the discrimination in favor. of “All’ the states on the Gulf THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
league belt, or to guarantee three | United States, through normally | Texas and against Louisiana, Ala-| should be given the same benefit Page 7 June 10, 1960 
leagues for Texas, or to fix the — 
P LEGALS plat of said Subdivision recorded | stockholders of any of the above| Issued and given under my ha del inquent thereon at any 
boundaries of Texas. |in Volume 1, page 34, of the plat | named or mentioned parties which | and seal of said court in the ( thereafter up to the day of A. 
. ‘i CTTATION BY PUBLICATION | records of Travis County, Texas.|may be corporations, defunct or|of Austin, Travis County, Texas, ment, including all interest, pen- 
The convention of 1838 having THE STATE OF TEXAS Which sid prove is delin- otherwise, together with the suc-| this 18th day of May A.D., 196 s, and costs allowed by law 
Tg t .| quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the | cessors, heirs and assigns of such | .£. N, J reon, may, upon request there- 
declared that the Texas boundary mH. yt BB following amounts: $572.34, exclu-| corporate officers, trustees, re- y Re es aoe for, be recovered herein without 
extended “from the mouth of the| numbered cause: sive of interest, penalties and costs, | ceivers, and stockholders, and any Travis County, Texas further citation or natice to any 
- “ -You are hereby commanded to | 24 there is included in this suit | and all persons, including agverse- nhl es herein, and all said parties 
Sabine, where that river enters] appear before the 126th District | i, addition to the taxes all said| claimants, owning or having or Certificate No. 187 take notice of and plead and 
the Gulf a 1 Court of Travis County, Texas, | interest, penalties and costs there-| claiming any legal or equitable | a a a swer to all claims and pleadings 
e Gulf of Mexico,” Douglas| 1, "be held at the courthouse of Se ee ae ae tes Gee ie ne | evan BOARD OF INSI RANCE | 0ow Ole one ed cet oe oe 
F t cluding the day of judgment] lowing descri roperty delin- mg be filed on said cause a 
said that to conclude the 1848] said county in the City of Austin, |) oir quent to Plaintiff herein, for tax | SRA of Texas May 19 196 - parties herein, anti all of 


Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
t is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
day of June, 1960, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause Num- | 
ber 117,830, in which Jo Ann Lamb 
is Plaintiff and Curtis J. R. Lamb | 


taxing units above named 
may intervene herein and 
p their respective tax claims 


es, to-wit: All that certain lot,| Pursuant to Article 21.28 
tract, or parcel of land lying and| Texas Insurance Cod 
being situated in the County of | certify that Texas G 
Travis, State of Texas, known and | Insurance Company 
de as follows: Lot Eight| Hills, Texas, has in 
(8) in Block Twenty-eight (28) in| complied with the laws 
St. John's ¢ College Addition in the| in relation to insurance the 
City of Austin, according to the Given under my har 
map or plat of said addition re-| of office at Austin, Texas é 
corded in Volume 4, page 71, of| first above written here 


You are hereby notified that 
suit has been brought by the City 
of Austin as Plaintiff, against the 
above named persons, and the 
Travis as Defendants, by petition 
filed on the 7th ~~ of April, 1960, 
in a certain suit styled City of Aus- 
| tin vs. Mack Dennis, et al for col- 
lection of the taxes on said prop- 


treaty set the Texas boundary at 
three leagues “in accordance with 
the Texas Boundary Act of 1836 
is to indulge in mental gymnas- 
tics beyond my capacities. . , 
“The treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 










respects You are hereby commanded to 
f Texas appear and defend such suit on 
irst Monday after the —- 
1 of Forty two (42) days from 
after the date of issuance 
of, the same being the 1Ilth 





is defendant, filed in said C t| erty and that suit is now pending ‘ 

was part of our empire building,| 0m the 10th day of May, 1960, “ind|in the District Court of Travis | the Plat Records of Travis County, M. A. HARRISON of July A.D., 1960 (which is 
"| the nature of which said suit is| County 53rd Judicial District, and | Texas. | Commissioner of Ins he return day of such citation), 

the file number of said suit is| Which said property is delin- ——————— efore the onorable District 


as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment for plaintiff and against 
defendant for decree of divorce 
dissolving the bonds of matri-| 
mony heretofore and now existing | 
between said Pe we plaintiff al- | 
leges that defendant wholly and 


not the determination of old 
boundaries.” 

Under the 1850 Compromise, 
Douglas continued, the U.S. and 
Texas agreed the Texas land 


53rd Judicial District of 
vis County, Texas, to be held 
courthouse thereof, then 
1ere to show cause why 
nent shall not be rendered 
such taxes, penalties, inter- 
and costs, and co&demning 


uent to Plaintiff for taxes in 
e following amounts: $80.64, ex- 
clusive of interest, penalties and) 
costs, and there is included in 
this suit in addition to the taxes) 
all said interest, penalties and} 
costs thereon, allowed by law up 


117,519, that the names of all tax- 
| ing units which assess and collect 
taxes on the property hereinabove 
described not uae parties to this 
suit are, NON 
Plaintiff nny all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 


THE STATE OF TEXAS C 

COUNTY OF TRAVIS oom 

In the name and by ' 

| ity of the State of Texas 
a is hereby giver 


°To: Mrs. Lee H. Gr 













igsby and Tx 





. completely abandoned plaintiff claims seek recovery of delinquent | to and including the day of judg- | property and ordering fore- 
boundaries extended “to the Gulf ye 28. 1957, and left fat peste ad valorem taxes on the property | ment herein. | R. Grigsby, and the unknow , eee the constitution and 
You are hereby notified that | ¢™ Or owners of the proper itory tax liens thereon for 


hereinabove described, and in ad- 
dition to the taxes all interest, 
and costs allowed by 


unknown to plaintiff; plaintiff al- 
leges that defendant began a 
course of unkind, harsh, cruel and | penalties, 


inafter described or any 
therein; 
resentatives 


the Plaintiff and the 
parties hereto, and 


aque 
ing units 
se who may intervene herein, 


suit has been brought by the 
City of Austin as Plaintiff, against 
the above named persons, and the 


of Mexico,” which He said is “a 
far cry from drawing it to a point 


the heirs and 
and the 





tyrannical conduct toward plain- | law thereon up to and including h dl Aes , 
‘three leagues’ from the shore.” | tiff prior to their separation, and| the day of judgment herein, and | State of Texas and the County of | 0°15 a0 egal repre 8 gether with all interest, penal- 
continued until defendant’ left |the establishment and foreclosure | Travis, and the Austin Independ-|€@ch of the above nan i ties and costs allowed by law 
He could not see why the Court of liens, if any, securing the pay-|ent School District, as Defend-|™entioned persons wh ip to and including the day of 


plaintiff; plaintiff alleges that de- | 
fendant cursed and abused plain- 
tiff, and that defendant struck and 
abused plaintiff, showing an utter 
disregard for plaintiff's health; 
plaintiff alleges that no children 
were born of this marriage, and 
no community property was ac- 


deceased; and the corr 
cers, trustees, receivers 
holders of any of the ab 
or mentioned parties 
be corporations, defur 


nent herein, and all costs of 





ment of same, as provided by law. 

All parties to this suit, including 
Plaintiffs, Defendants, and Inter- 
venors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit 
was filed but all taxes becoming 


ants, L 4 | oe filed on the 15th | 
day pri in a certain| 
suit Sed City of “Austin vs. Je-| 
rome Simmons, et al for collection 
of the taxes on said property and age 
that suit is now pending in the | Wise, together with ne 8 
District Court of Travis County | heirs and assigns of 
53rd Judicial District, and the | Porate officers, trustees 





went back to the 1848 treaty now 
when, in 1896, it had quoted the 
language “to the Gulf of Mexico” 
in a unanimous decision. “What 





it 
Issued and given under my hand 
d sé al of said court in the City 
1, Travis County, Texas, 
th day of May A. D., 1960. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Court 














j j j uired as result of this marriage; 
we do today is quite inconsistent plaintiff prays for tadgmend delinquent thereon at any time | file number of said suit is 117,586, | 294 noes ane | n Travis County, Texas 
.” he said. against defendant and for relief, ee oe to = Rd = judg- thet the names of all taxing units SS cteatar ar tent — paeatieniaiiannitiine 
d ial: ment, including all interest, pen-/| which assess and collect taxes on 4 poke, " : 
ger pp ee alties, and costs allowed by law|the property hereinabove de-| iM@ any legal or equitable CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 


“Trist was not told to take the 


in or lien upon the f 
scribed property delir 


thereon, may, upon request there- THE STATE OF TEXAS 


scribed not made parties to this 
for, be recovered herein without 


suit are, NO 








1836 act as his guide when it on file in this office, and which | rO Daniel J. Dohert 

. rer - } ; Sins TO rie y. Defend- 
+.» | reference is here made for all in-| further citation or notice any| Plaintiff and all other taxing | Plaintiff herein, for tax t. in the hereins 
came to seaward boundaries,” | toni. ana purposes; esis Riots perties herein, and ull sald pertics units who may set up their tax | pg bea mae a roby rr boven — end 
: : : If this citation is not served | Shall take notice of and plead and|/claims seek recovery of delin- ying and being sit You are ret 

Douglas said. Agreeing with the within 90 days after date ype answer to all claims and pleadings| quent ad valorem taxes on the|the County of Travis, S FT eanaae gn A onanes & 
majority that the U.S. seemed in-| issuance, it shall be returned un-|0W on file and which may here-| property hereinabove described, | Texas, known and desc | Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
et serve after be filed in said cause by all] and in addition to the taxes ali| follows: Lot Six (6), in Block Fo") 04 at the courthouse of said 
sensitive to the problem of the| “ witwess, o. T. MARTIN: other parties herein, and all of| interest, penalties, and costs al-| Eleven (11), in Grandview 4 ounty in the City of Austin, 







tion, an addition in 
Austin, Travis County, T 
cording to the map or pl 
recorded in Volume 3, pag 
of the Plat Records of T 
County, Texas. 

Which said property 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes t 
following amounts: $36 ex 
clusive of interest, penalt : 
costs, and there is included 


those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein and 
set up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
io first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 
and after the date of issuance 
heveet, the same being the 27th 
day of June A.D., 1960, (which is 


lowed by law thereon up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein, and the establishment and 
ae of liens, if any, secur- 

ine ¢ ~ — of same, as pro- 


All Bg ‘to this suit, includ- 
ing Plaintiffs, Defendants, and 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 


Clerk of the District ly 83 s County, Texas, at or be- 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of usta, this the 


10th oy of May, 1 
Oo. 


seaward boundary in 1848, Doug- 

las refused to go along with them 

that the State Department then 

was “trying to stand in the shoes MARTIN, JR. 

of Texas and get Mexico to vali- Cierk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

date the old boundary claims of By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


"from the date of issuance 
eof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A.M. of Monday, the 
ith day of July, 1960, and answer 
he petition of plaintiff in Cause 
ember 117,237, in which Louanne 
Joherty is Plaintiff, and Daniel J. 
Doherty is Defendant, filed in said 








Texas. So far as I can deduce THE STATE OF TEXAS |the return day of such citation), proper suit i dditi to the : 

. y at the time of this suit | Suit in addition Court the llth day of March. 

i ” COUNTY OF TRAVI before the onorable District as filed but all taxes becoming | said interest, penalties and sts a urt on the 0! . 

this is sheer speculation. In the name and by the ¥ |Court, 53rd Judicial District of delinquent thereon at" any time | thereon, allowed by [aw ; to}! oe and the nature of which said , 


In 1875, Douglas said, U.S. Sec- Travis County, Texas, to be held| thereafter up to the day of judg-| and including the day Being an action and prayer for 


authority 0: 
Sta’ ft. ment herein. 


: " te of Texas at the courthouse thereof, then | ment, including all interest, pen- igme i 
retary of State Hamilton Fish had| | Notice is hereby given as fol-|and there to, show , cause why /alties, and cosis allowed by, law |. YOu are hereby routed, {iet| Againot detendant tor decree of di 
lows: jucgment shall no rendered | thereon, may, upon request there- af csaatio ry Plaintiff <A ce dissolving the bonds of mat- 





declared that the U.S. had always for such taxes, penalties, interests 


3 for, be recovered herein without 
and costs, and condemning said 


To: Mack Dennis, Pickens Den- 
further citation or notice to any 


ony heretofore and now exist- 





above named persor 








bes i nis, Alberta Dennis Lewis, Lena ies: 

asserted that no nation cn Dennis Bradford, Sophia Dennis | Property and ordering foreclosure | parties herein, and all said par-| State of Texas and the ( ae —, partes plaintiff 
rightfully claim jurisdiction at| Moore, Mack Dennis, Jr, Henry|0f the constitutional and statu-| ties shall take notice of and plead| Travis and the Austin Independ-| alleges that oe ge tay Pes 
. Dennis, Chets Dennis, Coots Den-| tory tax liens thereon for taxes|and answer to all claims and|ent School District, as Defend- course of cruel, unkind, hars 

sea beyond a marine league from nis, Horace Dennis, Will Dennis, due the Plaintiff and the taxing pleadings now on file and which ants, by petition filed on tl ang tyrannical treatment and this 
in said|day of April, 1960 continued until plaintiff was 





units parties hereto, and those who 
may intervene herein, together 
with all interest, penalties and 
costs allowed by law up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein, and all costs of this suit. 

Issued and given under my hand 


may hereafter be filed 
cause by all other parties herein, 
and all of those taxing units above 
named who may intervene herein 
and set up their respective tax 
claims against said property. 
You are hereby commanded to 


Rainey Dennis, Janie Oliver, Leria 
Lewis, Lettie Goff, Maxie Reed, 
Raifetta Moore, Arthur Moore, 
and the unknown owner or own- 
ers of the property hereinafter 
described or any interest therein; 
the heirs and legal representa- 


forced to leave the defendant as 
treatment was of such a na- 
as to render their further liv- 
together as husband and wife 
spportable; plaintiff alleges 
no children were born as a 
it of this marriage and no chil- 


suit styled City of Austir M 
Lee H. Grigsby, et al for such 
of the taxes on said prope and | ture 
that suit is now pending he | in 
District Court of Tra‘ 
53rd Judicial District, an 


its coast” and that the three- 
league reference in the 1848 treaty 
was probably designed to prevent 
smuggling. In the 1930’s the U.S. 












i tives and the unknown heirs| 4nd seal of said court in the City| appear and defend such suit on|number of said sui 7,652 
told Mexico that the 1848 treaty and legal representatives of each | Of Austin, Travis County, Domes. the first Monday after the expira-| that the names of all taxi . dr were adopted; plaintiff ’ 4 
provision was included to give the | of the above named and mentioned , this 10th day of May A.D., tion of Forty two (42) days from; which assess and collect ges that no ae ay y 
persons who maybe deceased; | A. E. JONES, Deput and after the date of issuance|the property hereinab as _aequired | aes. prays for 


scribed not made parties I 
NONE elief, general and special; 

| of which more fully appears 

1 Plaintiff's Original Petition 


hereof, the same being the 4th 
day of July A.D. 1960 (which is 
the return day of such citation), 


y 
Clerk of the District Court 
Travis County, Texas. 


two nations jurisdiction to three 
leagues at that particular point 


and the corporate officers, trus- 
tees, receivers and stockholders of | 
any of the above named or men- 


suit are, 
Plaintiff and all other 








“‘to prevent smuggling.’” tioned parties which may be cor- before the Honorable District| units who may set up t! i 

, senne porations, defunct or otherwise, | THE STATE OF TEXAS Court, 53rd Judicial District of|claims seek recovery n file in this office, and which 

Th B fi f T ’ together with the successors, heirs | COUNTY OF TRAVIS — — Texas, to be held} quent Pan Netasemn taxe efere _. a for all in- 
and assigns of such corporate of-| In the name and by the author-|at the courthouse thereof, then|pfoperty hereinabove des j,| tents anc 7 

e ene it ° exans ficers, trustees, receivers, and/|ity of the State of Texas and there to show cause why/and in addition to the tax If this citation is not served 

Douglas continued about the} stockholders, and any and all per-| Notice is hereby given as fol- jodement shal] not be rendered | interest, penalties, and hin days days after date of its 

1848 th } int: sons, including adverse claimants, | lows: for such taxes, penalties, inter-| lowed by law thereon sance, it shall be returned un- 

ree-league point: owning or having or claiming any| To: Jerome mene, , Dele -_ and costs, oe Bag jattuding ct day of 3 i. Sa a. % tenes ae 

bed i iva- | legal or equitable interest in or| Simmons, Sam arris, ucin said property and ordering fore- | herein, an e establishr i NESS, mS 5 . 

It had no aim to assert deriva lein upon the following described | Harris, Verna Gibbs, and _ the| closure of the constitutional and | foreclosure of liens, if ar se-| Clerk of the District Courts of 


statutory tax liens thereon for 


unknown owner or owners of the 
taxes due the Plaintiff and the 


property hereinafter described or 
any interest therein; the heirs and 
legal re resentatives and the un- 
known heirs and legal represen- 


curing the payment of Travis County, Texas. 

ovevilied by law Issued and given under my hand 
taxing units parties hereto, and All parties to this suit i-| and the seal of said Court at of- 
those who may intervene herein,| ing Plaintiffs, Defendar and | fice in the City of a this 
together with all interest, penal- Intervenors, shall take r e tl the 25th day of May, 1 

ties and costs allowed by law up|claims not only T. MARTIN, JR. 


tively a title that Texas had property dclinquent to Plaintitt 

‘ : erein, for taxes, to-wit: All that 
claimed. Its aim was merely tO] certain lot, tract, or parcel of 
mark a zone where .. . our law 








land lying and being situated in 
the County of Travis, State of 


enforcemen i ain-| Texas, known and described as | tatives of each of the above named for any Kes rs) 

a 7 a —— could m: follows: Lot Three (3) in Block| and mentioned persons who may/| to and including the day of judg-| which were delinquent said Clerk of the District Courts, 

tain effective controls ...the U.S.| sixteen (16), in the Foster Sub-|be deceased; and the corporate| ment herein, and all costs of this| property at the time of 1 : Travis County, Texas. 
receivers and’ suit. was filed but all taxes becor g By A. E Jones, Deputy. 


division according to the map or! officers, trustees, 





had a national interest in having 


Bix 





iff alleges that defendant 
1 a course of unkind, harsh 





days from the date of issuance! If this citation 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, within 90 days af 





‘awarded to plaintiff; plaintiff al- 
leges that one 1955 Ford Automo- 


LEGALS 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION | bile was acquired as result of| 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the issuance, it shall be ret d tyrannical treatment, and 
THE STATE Pg ye their marriage and plaintiff 2 18th yA of July, - y! a an- | served. s omnes —_ a 

.| that the Court award this afore-|swer the tition of plaintiff in NESS. MAR defendant separated; p - 

te dg y X- R- h ‘ "| ed , hi oy — = leges that defendant was guilty of 


mentioned automobile to plain- 
tiff; Plaintiff prays that Court 
award = —— of me Fig | 
appear before the 126th District | Susana Napoles, to plaintiff, an 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to| that Court award the 1955 Ford 
be held at the courthouse of said | Automobile to plaintiff, and fur- 
'ther prays for relief, general and! 


Cause Number 117,200, in which | Clerk of the District 

Elfretter Mackey is Plaintiff and | Travis County, Texas 

Elstine Mackey is defendant, filed| Issued and given under m j 

in said Court on the 3lst day of | and the seal of said Cou . 

May, 1960, and the nature of | fice in the City of Austir iv 

which said suit is as follows: | 31st day of May, 1960 P 
Being a action and prayer for = Ve 


fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 


excesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 

ature as to render their further 
together insupportable: 
tiff alleges that one child 
born of their marriage, to-wit: 













county in the City of Austin, 2 N 

roar County, i at or before es, n cult fn a ge . a . — one RY ~~ topher  p ee, od 4 
i . ll which more fully appears | against defendant for decree 0 hat custody of said c 

10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon oO a y, appe ga Travis Count plaintiff, or in the alternative, 





divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now | 
existing between said parties 

plaintiff alleges that defendant | 
commence: a course of unkind, 
harsh and tyrannical treatment | 
toward plaintiff, and this treat- 


from Plaintiff's First Amended 
Original Petition on file in this 
office; a which reference is 
here made for all intents and pur- 


day after the expiration of 42 By: A. E. TONES. "De 
days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or before, 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday the 
18th day of July, 1960, and an- 
swer the Plaintiff's First Amended 


custody of 
ed to plaintiff's parents, Mr. 
s. R. F. Muller of Houston. 
County, Texas; plaintiff 
hat community property ac- 
ed during their marriage be 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Venita R. Muller, Defé« 







poses; 
If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 





Lives! 














Original Petit f plaintiff i er, | 
ja Number 117046 ia -- #. issuance, it shall be returned un-| ment continued until plaintiff and ties — styled ded as the Court deems equi- 
43 Sue Elizabeth Napoles is Plaintiff | SeTv defendant separated; plaintiff al- e ‘ Plaintiff prays for divorce 
Paid Political Announcement and Marcelo Jorge Napoles is de- WITNE. SS, O. T. MARTIN, JR..|leges that defendant was guilty| You are hereby commar 1 defendant, and that minor 
fendant, filed in said Court on the|Clerk of the District Courts of | of mary oe ee leit of = Court. A. KS sare = : ae a ioe. Ma 
outrages towar aintiff of suc s Coun Tex awarde o plain 
3rd day of June, 1960, and the| Travis County, Texas. = sor i egg BR eer sit their’ fur-|to be held at the court ogg if prays for relief, general 








Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this the 
3rd day of June, 1 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
| ae County, Texas. 

By: A. E. JONES, Deputy 


nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
began a course of unkind, harsh 
and tyrannical treatment toward 





said county in the City special; 
avis County, Texas d of which more fully ap- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the f sears ‘from Plaintiff's Original 
Monday after the expiration of | Petition on file in this office, and 
42 days from the date of vhicle reference is here made for 

hereof; that is to say, at before | al] intents and purposes; 
10 o'clock A. M. of Monday If this citation is» not served 
llth day of July, 196 in 90 days after date of its 
f ce, it shall be returned un- 

d 





ther living together insupportable; 
plaintiff alleges that no children 
were born of their marriage and 
none were adopted; plaintiff al- 
leges that community property 
acquired was limited to an equity 
in property located at 1509 Hack- 
berry, Austin, Texas; plaintiff al- 
leges that prior to her marriage 
her maiden name was Elfretter 


“BOW” WILLIAMS 


Automobile and 
General Insurance 
Budget Payment 








swer the petition’ of plaintiff 
| Cause Number 116,072 
Robert F. Muller is Plair 





CITATION BY PUBLICATION h| serve 
THE STATE OF TEXAS *| WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 















Plan plaintiff which continued until S Perkins; plaintiff prays for parti- x. 

plaintiff and defendant separated;} TO Elstine Mackey, Defendant,|tion of community property. that| Venita R. Muller is a Clerk of the District Courts of 
Strong Stock plaintiff alleges that defendant | in the hereinafter styled and num-|her maiden name of Elfretter filed in said Court on é Travis County, Texas. 

was guilty of excesses, cruel treat- | bered cause: Perkins be restored to her and day of November, 1959 I sued and given under my hand 
Cempanies ment and outrages toward plain-| You are hereby commanded to| further prays for relief, general| nature of which said su ' ae wns Oe ania Const at ob 

tiff of such a nature as to render| appear before the 126th District | and special; . oo an action and prayer for| fice in the City of Austin, this the 


All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's First Amended 
Petition for Divorce on file in 
this office, and which reference 
is here made for all intents and 


purposes, 


Court of Travis County, Texas. 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 


GReenwood 2-0545 
624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 
Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 


al 24th day of May, 1 

decree of O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

yonds of Clerk of the District Courts. 
and now Travis County, Texas. 

By: A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


their further living together in- 
supportable; plaintiff further al- 
leges that one child was born of 
their marriage. to-wit; Susana, a 
girl, age 1 Year, and plaintiff asks 
that custody of said minor be 


judgment in favor of P! 
against Defendant for 
divorce dissolving the 
matrimony heretofore 
existing between said parties 





























Beginnings of Prejudice 


AUSTIN 


While there is no creative 
idea that does not have roots 
deep in the past, the destruc- 
tive ideas that we call prej- 
udices can be traced back 
much more easily, because 
they never grow far beneath 
the surface. 

“The American settlers,” wrote 
Mary Austin Holley in her book, 
Texas, published in 1836, “assert 
that five Indians will chase twen- 
ty Mexicans, but five Anglo- 
Americans will chase twenty In- 
dians.” She went on to admit that 
“this savors rather of a ‘half 
horse and half alligator’ origin.” 
What she meant was that it 
sounds like the windy boasting 
of the stock comic character 
known to that era as the back- 
woodsman, who also made his 
appearance as Davy Crockett in 
the “Almanacks” issued long 
after Davy died in the Alamo. 
Thus, she was aware that her 
saying awas involved in folklore. 
But, then, so was the Texan of 
her time. It seems quite likely 
that this was a sober article of 
his creed. And besides, he car- 
ried a rifle that was immensely 
more than the bow and arrow of 
the Indian or the recalcitrant 
musket of the Mexican. 

It is interesting to note the 
effect of the Revolution on Mrs. 
Holley’s book; she started it be- 
fore the upheaval and finished it 
afterward. 

In her remarks on the Mexi- 
cans, for instance, some postwar 
editing is apparent. 

“The Mexicans, in the colonies, 
are employed by the settlers 
mostly as herdsmen, and are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the 
best hands that can be procured, 
for the management of cattle, 
horses and other live stock. Their 
occupation, indeed, generally, is 
raising live stock, and agriculture 
on a limited scale. Many of them 
make a business of catching and 
taming mustangs or wild horses, 
which they sell to the American 
settlers. They are also frequently 
employed in the conduct of trade, 
by caravans, with the neighbor- 
ing Mexican states.” Then sud- 
denly follows the statement that 
“they are very ignorant and de- 
graded . and a more brutal 
and, at the same time, cowardly 
set of men does not exist than 
the Mexican soldiery.” Then a 
reference to the “late revolution,” 
followed by: “The Mexicans are 
commonly very indolent, of loose 
morals, and, if not infidels of 
which there are many, involved 
in the grossest superstition .. . 
There are many honorable and 
signal exceptions to this state- 
ment, it is true; but we believe 
the general character of the Mex- 
icans in Texas and her vicinity 
has been pretty accurately 
drawn.” 

It will be noted that the first 
sentences were written before the 
Revolution, the last ones while 


Texas was still exposed to inva-| 


sion from Mexico. 


In contrast, Mrs. Holley gave a/| 


very favorable view of the Co- 
manches, who had long been at 
peace with the Texans, while they 
were hostile to the Mexicans. 
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“Like the Arabs, they. are dis- 
tinguished for two prominent vir- 
tues,—fidelity and hospitality. It 
is said of that wandering people 
that, though they never fail to 
rob the unwary traveller and 
murder him too, if it suit their 
purpose, if you go to their dwell- 
ing and claim hospitality, all they 
have is at your service ... They 
will then put you on your jour- 
ney with an escort to the end of 
the pale of their jurisdiction. It 
is even so with the Comanches. 
Persons understanding their char- 
acter, go fearlessly through their 
country, sure to find protection if 
they ask it.” 


Charles Ramsdell 


Mrs. Holley had nothing but 
admiration for the Comanche. 
“Though fierce in war they are 
civil in peace, and remarkable for 
their sense of justice.” And so on. 








T IS AMUSING to contrast this 

friendly picture with the leer- 
ing caricature drawn by the Eng- 
lishman William Kennedy in his 
Texas, published in 1841, only six 
years later. By that time the Co- 
manche had gone on the warpath 
and was scalping as many of his 
old friends the Texans as he could 
get his hands on. Suddenly, he 
had no virtues at all. He was no 
better than a skulking beast, who 
would rather kill an enemy in 
his sleep than fight him in the 
open. He was, indeed, such a 
brute, he could barely talk. His 
vocabulary, said Kennedy, was 
limited to 400 guttural words, 
many of these borrowed from 
Spanish and English; he had to 
piece them out with “gestures and 
grimaces,” (the famous sign lan- 
guage, so much admired by Dr. 
Walter P. Webb in The Great 
Plains). Kennedy summed up the 
case against all Indians by postu- 
lating that “the law of social prog- 
ress decrees the absorption or ex- 
termination of all stationary or 
retrogressive races.” 

While he did not include any 
first-hand report on the Mexi- 
cans, he made it clear that he 
considered them all “Mestizos,” or 
descendants of illicit unions be- 
tween Spanish soldiers, who, he 
insisted, were rot allowed to 
marry without the express con- 
sent of the king in Spain, and na- 
tive Indian wenches. He also re- 
iterated the ancient libel that the 
Franciscans enslaved the Indians 
and ran the missions as money- 
making outfits. The Spaniard, for 
Kennedy, was a villain out of 
melodrama. He despoiled the 
“peace-loving” (great bloody 
Huitzilopochtli!) Aztec, to start 
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with. (It is wrong to despoil In- 
dians who cultivate the earth; all 
others are fair game.) 

Kennedy defended slavery, be- 
cause it was the only system that 
produced lots of cotton, and Eng- 
land needed lots of cotton for her 
mills, 


But the soul of his moral system 
was his faith in the absolute, God- 
given supremacy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. This sublime faith 
was behind his friendliness to the 
United States and to the budding 
Republic of Texas, which, he sug- 
gested, might well, as granddaugh- 
ter, take a slice for herself, when 
“mother and daughter” got around 
to finishing up, between them, the 
very last bit that remains of the 
world. 


HAT IS DISCOMFORTING 
about the prejudices of this 
Englishman, who wrote nearly a 
century and a quarter ago, is their 
dreadful longevity, His beliefs 
about the Indian, the Franciscan, 
the Mexican, the Spaniard, the 
impeccable Anglo-Saxon, were 
not original, and he can not be 
blamed for their diffusion. What 
is discomfiting is that they are 
still, in one form or another, with 
us. They pop up every day, even 
in mature and urbane minds, like 
a grub in a lovely rose. 


Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Reports in Austin indicate that 
Johnson forces will be seeking 
to have adopted, perhaps by 
voice vote, a convention-wide 
loyalty oath, without individual 
delegate tests. 

Meanwhile, if the bolting con- 
vention proceeds as outlined by 
leaders of Democrats of Texas 
and the Texas AFL-CIO, a con- 
testing delegation will be sent to 
Los Angeles, not pledged to any 
presidential candidate nor bound 
by the unit rule, but committed 
to support Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
for re-election to the national 
committee. Johnson-Daniel forces 
are expected to nominate some- 
one to replace Mrs. Randolph in 
the regular convention. 

In any case, Mrs. Randolph and 
Byron Skelton, Democratic na- 
tional commiteeman, each will 
have half a vote, not bound by 
unit rule, at the Los Angeles con- 
vention, according to rules re- 
cently adopted by the Democratic 
national committee. 

The Observer will report the 
convention in full promptly upon 
its conclusion. 





U.S. Judge 


Davidson’s 


Concept of Compliance 


(Federal Judge T. Whitfield 
Davidson of Dallas, as a judge in 
the federal system culminating in 
the United States Supreme Court, 
is charged to enforce that court's 
decisions on the desegregation of 
the public schools. When, how- 
ever, the Dallas school board 
came forth with a plan for grade- 
a-year integration and Negro at- 
torneys countered with a plan for 
quicker integration, Davidson re- 
jected both plans and came up 
with his own. Eddie Barker, 
KRLD news director in Dallas, in- 
terviewed Davidson in his judi- 
cial chambers. Having obtained 
a transcript of the interview, the 
Observer here prints Davidson's 
own words about how he pro- 
poses to fulfill his duty as a fed- 
eral judge to uphold the orders 
of the Supreme Court.—Ed.) 


(Eddie Barker) “Judge David- 
son, would you tell us just what 
was the order of the court this 
morning in the school integration 
case?” 

(Judge Davidson) “The court 
rejected the plan of the Dallas 
School Board. The court also re- 
jected the counter proposals of 
the plaintiff the colored attor- 
neys presented. The court... 
ordered the board to formulate 
an alternate plan within the next 
twenty days. ... 

“His ruling against the Dallas 
plan was because it called for a 
total integration which would 
lead, in the opinion and the light 
of history and unquestionable 
sources, to an amalgamation of 
the races. A great historian, Dr. 
Nevins, for many years a profes- 
sor of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, says you can’t run two 
currents through the same chan- 
nel without them becoming one, 
and when the schools have been 
totally integrated, there will nec- 
essarily follow, according to the 
philosophy of the old sage, amal- 
gamation of the races which is 
undesirable. 

“In no clime and in no nation 
have the races ever amalgamated 
that it has not been to the dis- 
advantage of both. Take Cuba, 
take Puerto Rico, and then take 
the Southern Negro. He has been 
brought up separate without amal- 
gamation and he stands head and 
shoulders above the Negro in 
these integrated countries. Com- 
pare integrated Cuba with New 
Zealand. Compare Puerto Ricans 
that have emigrated to this 
country to the Negroes that have 
been raised here. When the Pres- 





ident’s guard was shot, when the 
halls of Congress were shot up, 
they were not from Negroes that 
were raised in the South. They 
were from the integrated people 
of Puerto Rico. 


“My idea of not approving the 
colored folks’ plan is based large- 
ly upon the experience that inte- 
gration has undergone in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. When that was 
put into effect some four or five 
years ago, many schools showed 
almost equal in number, of white 
and black. Now those same 
schools, like the Benson School, 
has only six white and some three 
or four hundred Negroes. The 
Roosevelt high school that had 
hundreds of colored people and 
hundreds of white has dwindled 
down now to where it has only 
twelve white and the Davis school 
has descended from about 700 
whites down to twelve. And they 
take 58 schools and group them 
together and among them you'll 
find 36,000 Negro students and 
only about 500 whites. As the col- 
ored people have moved in, the 
whites have transferred out until 
the whites have been moved into 
one corner of the district and they 
have emigrated to Maryland and 
to Virginia. This transfer, 
this evolution of the numbers and 
a change, a constant changeover 
must of necessity have a demoral- 
izing effect upon the children’s 
school -progress. And we think 
that a better plan would be, in- 
stead of integrating them by force, 
to integrate them by the will of 
the governed, which was the life- 
time slogan of my friend Wood- 
row Wilson. 


“We believe that a better plan 
would be to integrate some of 
the schools and if the white chil- 
dren transferred out of those 
schools as they’ve done in the 
District of Columbia in a number 
of schools, then go among the 
white families here who favor in- 
tegration and ask them if they 
won't volunteer to supply the de- 
ficiency of white children in or- 
der that the Negro child may 
have the benefit of the associa- 
tion and the’ effect of integration 
as designed so that when he sits 
beside of his—the little colored 
child sits by the side of the white 
child, he won’t feel embarrassed 
in doing so. 


“He won't feel that the white 
child is drawing off from him, and 
it’ll give integration a chance that 
it has not yet full had.” 





Themas P. McGall, Sheriff 


“Takes a fightin’ man to keep the pedce!” 


Back a hundred years ago there were more Texas acres than Texans. And when a 
lawman was needed, the Governor usually just commissioned the man he judged 
best qualified to get the job done. That's the way Sheriff Thomas P. McCall made 
it, the first time. Born in Belfast, and as Irish as Paddy's shillelagh, McCall had 
drifted to Texas about 1848, en route to California. But here he found congenial 
souls, and carried. He was next heard of as the boon companion of Bigtoot Wallace, 
the pair of ‘em carrying the mail on horseback from San Antonio to Santa Fe. By 
1857 he was driving the overland stage out of San Antonio to El Paso, in distin- 
guished company. Light Townsend rode shotgun, while the guards were Louis Ogre, 
Tom Rife, a stranger named Bader and Bigfoot Wallace. Together they made lots of 
legend, and some history. A year later Governors Runnels called in McCall and 
handed him the Sheriff's badge, Medina County. Evidently a wise choice, for in 1860 
be was re-commissioned by Governor Sam Houston. Larer, when elections for 
Sheriff became stylish, Bexar County voted him in and kept him in office until he 
had to “holler uncle” and retire. For the rest of his life he swapped tall tales. tobacco 
and tankards with ex-outlaws and other friends, in San Antonio 


The lawman has always nceded courage and good 

judgment to keep the peace. We need that, too... to 

keep our good life and liberty. When an industry 
<a - anit aad 


yoy for so many, it 





“belongs”. In Texas, 


“Beer 


Belongs”. The United 
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